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The PAMPHLET entitled 
* Taxation no Tyranny” 


CANDIDLY CONSIDERED. 


1 4 HAT © Taxation” may be © no Ty- 
ranny”—is a fact which needs no 
illuſtration. It was reſerved for a man of 
Doctor n's profound learning, and 
vaſt abilities, to inform the world of a 
truth, which none but a Bedlamite could 
ever controvert. He has made © Tax- 
ation no Tyranny,” the title of his laſt 
performance—and I admire his ingenuity 


in having had recourſe to ſo very ſubtle a 
ſtratagem, to impoſe on mankind, by lead- 
ing them imperceptibly into the admiſſion 
of his conclufion—that—ſince Taxation is 
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no Tyranny, the complaints of the Ame- 
ricans are abſurd. 


Wain men are taxed by a power, 
which has conſtitutionally a right to impoſe 
Taxes on them to ſuppoſe them acts of 
Tyranny, would be ridiculous. When 
men are taxed by a power, which cannot 
conftitutionally 'impoſe Taxes on them 
Taxation then becomes the greateſt Ty- 
ranny. Whether or not there is any 
Tyranny in Parliament's Taxation of 
America, can only be decided, therefore, 
by candidly conſidering its right. 


To be enabled to inveſtigate this right, 
it is neceflary we ſhould never be un- 
mindful that a government, whoſe baſis is 
freedom—muſt govern by the ſpirit of the 
conſtitution. Though King, Lords and 
Commons, are ſupreme, to do juſtice— 
they are not arbitrary to enſlave. The 
King is to govern, by the laws—and' the 
Legiſlature is to enact no law, which can 
undermine the fundamental pillars. by 
which it is ſupported. WHEN 
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Wurm the fathers of our American 
fellow - ſubjects, fled from the tyranny of 
Charles the Firſt, they carried witk them 
all the inherent privileges of Engliſhmen; 
but by being prevented, by their diſtance, 
from being repreſented in Parliament to 
their advantage, they were neceſſarily to 
be ſo governed, as that they might have 
no cauſe to entertain apprehenfions for 
their freedom. For this purpoſe they were 
ſolemnly preſented with Charters. They 
had aſſemblies, councils, governors. The 
latter repreſents the King—the Council, 
the Peers, the Aſſembly, the Commons. 
In every thing that relates to their com- 
merce, it is but juſt that the legiſlative 
power of Great Britain ſhould regulate ar- 
ticles, which are of ſuch conſequence to 
the whole en pire but if the different co- 
lonies were not to adjuſt their own in- 
ternal Taxes, by their different legiſla- 
tures, formed after the model of ours 
it was cruel, as well as unjuſt, to tantalize 
them with a farcical repreſentation, abſent 


from the only ſpot where it was requiſite 
„ for 


To hy 


for their intereſt their repreſentatives 
ſhould have influence, 


Uri the Tories got into power at the 
commencement of this reign, Great Bri- 
tain and America were thought, by each 
country, to have intereſts inſeparable. We 
formed no wiſhes to deprive them of thoſe 
liberties, which they enjoyed by inhe- 
ritance, as Engliſhmen—and they looked 
up with love, reverence, and gratitude to 
Britain—as the country which gave birth 
to their anceſtors—and protected them 
from the aſſaults of their enemies. As 
they went hand in hand to greatneſs, a 
mutual reciprocation of kind offices, 
ſtrengthened the ſocial band of friend- 
ſhip. Our arms extirpated the French 
and brought the Indians into ſubjection 
and in return, the Americans poured in 
their gold by Millions into Britain. Bleſſed 
moments of unanimity—grandeur, wealth, 
ſtrength, happineſs--how are ye fled !— 
What peſtilential hand has blighted ſuch 


fair bloſſoms with its polluted touch? 
What 


8 
What cankered worm has deſtroyed the 
fruit which might have been reaped in 
luxuriant abundance, to nouriſh, and en- 
rich both countries? 


Mx. GxrNVI ILIE unfortunately plan- 
ned the Stamp AR, which fit ſowed 
the ſeeds of diſcord—hut on its repeal, 
peace was reſtored. After having felt 
the deſtructive conſequences attendant 
on the attempt to raiſe a revenue in Ame- 
rica, is it not hardly credible that men 
could be found, hardy enough, or wicked 
enough, to plunge this nation inſtantly 
again into the very ſame gulph, from 
whence it had but juſt emerged, de- 
feated? Having experienced the fatal 
effects of an arbitrary encroachment on 
the Privileges of our colonies—ought not 
wiſdom to have terminated our ideal 
proſpe& of American Taxation ?—lt was 
voluntarily ſteering full fail into a dan- 
gerous ſea to be imbayed by dreadful 
rocks, and ſurrounded with ſhoals—after 
n been informed of the folly of the 
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enterprize, by pilots, who had been 
ſounding its channels, and viewing its 


perils. 


As Tories have forced us into a ſitua- 
tion which threatens ſhipwreck——it can- 
not be wondered that Jacobites: applaud 
the helms-men. True to the intereſts of 
their ſtaunch friends, they fight their 
battles—they vindicate the moſt de- 
ſtructive meaſures. A profeſſed Jacobite 
becomes the champion of an admini- 
ſtration, choſen by a king of the Brunſ- 
wick line !—Dr. n approves of 
his government—pretends a zeal for the 
rights of a monarch, whoſe title to the 
crown, he reprobates / 


Warn Spain inſulted our flag—and 
daringly violated the law of nations, by 
attacking Falkland's Ifland—Dr. J——n 
writ a pamphlet in defence of the Spa- 
niard's claim. An Engliſh miniſtry were 
gratified by an attempt to prove the in- 


fignificance of a territory, which! they 
had 


1 7 


had not ſpirit to preſerve and knew 
they were on the brink of relinquiſh- 
ing——a Jacobite was penſioned by 
England, for pleading the cauſe of 
Spain. 


Wrire every Whig, throughout the 
wide extended empire, loudly exclaims 
againſt the conduct of a miniſtry, which 
has driven us to alternatives which threat- 
en us with deſtrution—the avowed ene- 
mies of our conſtitution are hoſtile againſt 
America, Men, who have no public 
principle, but what leads them to op- 
preſs and enflave a free people, may 
depend on finding in Doctor —n, 
a powerful advocate ever ready to ex- 
ert his utmoſt abilities in the defence of 
thoſe, whoſe. principles have ſo near an 
affinity with his own. 


ONE would think that a defence, com- 
poſed by a declared enemy to this coun- 
try's freedom—by an inveterate foe to 
the Royal Family upon the throne, would 
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have been confidered the bittereſt ſar- 
caſm upon the meaſures of a miniſtry, 
which are acting under the auſpices of 
a King, whoſe only title to the crown 1s 
founded on Whig principles. Yet we 
have heard this defence extolled in the 
houſe of Peers, by. a firſt Lord of the 
Admiralty,—Hackneyed in the ways of 
corruption—and depending on it ſolely 
for ſupport—a noble defiance is hurled 
at the deciſions of common ſenſe. De- 
ſtitute of ſhame, the opinions of the vir- 
tuous are deſpiſed—and bent upon the 
eſtabliſhment of deſpotiſm, it's intro- 
duction is accelerated with the moſt ra- 
pid ſtrides, Aſſiſtance is hired from 
among the friends of the abdicated Stu- 
arts—and the abettors of lawleſs power, 
undertake the taſk of dreſſing up arbi. 
trary tenets, ſo as to make them reliſhed 
by the aſſertors of the liberties of free- 
men. But ſooner ſhall the greateſt op- 
poſites in nature unite in perfect 
agreement, than the Jeſuitical Sophiſtries 
of a Jacobite, prevail on the Engliſh 
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Nation to approve of the hoſtilities com- 
menced by adminiſtration againſt the 
Americans, It will be deemed a ſtrong 
preſumptive argument in favour of the 
Americans, that their enemies, are the 


enemies of the conflitution——and the 
preſumption will be as ſtrong againſt 


adminiſtration and their ſupporters, when 
it is notorious, that the very men who 
refuſe to attend a Church, where George 
the Third is prayed for, are, notwith- 
ſtanding, the moſt vociterous in the praiſe 
of his miniſters. | 


Doctor In very artfully begins 
his laſt work (entitled, Taxation no 


Tyranny”) with an endeavour to deceive 


his readers, He firſt ſuppoſes, what is 
not matter of fact, in order to arraign 
afterwards, the chimera of his own 
brain, 


* In favour of this exemption of the 


6 Americans from the authority of their 
# lawful Sovereign, and the dominion 
| * of 
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* cf their Mother Country, very loud 


% clamours have been raiſed, and ma- 
„ ny wild aſſertions advanced, which by 
* ſuch as borrow their opinions from the 
* reigning faſhion, have been admitted 
as arguments.” — | 
Tur Americans have in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, repeatedly acknowledged the au- 
thority of their lawful Sovereign. They 
have never denied the dominion of their 
Mother Country. They have formally 
profeſſed their allegiance to the former, 
and dependence on the latter. But as 
no allegiance can bind Engliſhmen into 
an abje& ſubmiſſion to unconſtitutional 
encroachment their reſiſtance to ille- 
gal Acts can never be inconſiſtent with 
the conduct of good ſubjects. Next to 
the ſervice due to the Almighty, we owe 
| reverence to the Conſtitution. 2K) 


Taz learned author proceeds imme- 


diately to ſay——* and what is ſtrange, 
„ though their tendency is to leſſen En- 
« gliſh 
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* gliſh Honour, and Engliſh Power, they 
* have been heard by Engliſhmen with 
* a with to find them true.“ 


IT would be ftrange, indeed, if we 
could realy with to leſſen Engliſh Ho- 
nour, or Engliſh Power. It is from a 
_ with, directly oppoſite in it's nature, that 
we are anxious to put an end to theſe diſ- 
ſentions. It is from a conviction that 
it is incompatible with Engliſh “ Ho- 
nour,” to enſla ve it's dependencies 
that we are aſhamed of theſe outrages 
againſt the Americans. It is owing to 
our full conviction of the impending 
blow which theſe Acts will inflit on 
* Engliſh Power,” that we have been 
ſollicitous to break it's force. Certain 
that we derive our ſtrength from our 
commerce we tremble at meaſures 
which muſt contract it within narrow li- 
mits. Having never been able to per- 
ceive any true policy in bartering thoſe 
ſolid benefits which we derive from our 
commerce, for the empty, Ideal Advantage 
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1 
of having an authority to tax America, 
acknowledged (though we confeſs it wonld 
be improper to enforce it, if admitted —) 
we are compelled to cenſure reſolutions, 


which relinquiſh the ſubſtance for the 
ſhadow. R 


Bo r even admitting it to be true, that 
we are defirous to © leſſen Engliſh Ho- 
nour, and Engliſh Power“ is it poſ- 
fible that the author of Falkland Iſland 
can think it © ſtrange?” Should we not 
be infinitely leſs culpable in ſacrificing 
our honour and power to our American 
fellow ſubjects, than in meanly offering 
up both to Spain? Where was Doctor 
Inks regard for Engliſh Honour, 
when he ſuffered his pen to attempt re- 
ſtraining the Engliſh lyon's rage, while 
_ roaring for vengeance againſt the Spa- 
niards? Where was his tender concern 
for the preſervation of Engliſn Power, 
when he laboured to depreciate an ac- 
quifition which might have been of 
the utmoſt ſervice to our ſhips—when 

about 
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about to double Cape Horn —or paſs 
through the ſtreights of Magellan? As 
our motive in ſettling Falkland's Ifland, 
was never conceived to have been with 
an idea of farming it it's being © a 
barren rock,” does not leſſen it's value, 
It affords the fineſt harbour in the uni- 
verſe and fine water theſe are 
the advantages which ſhould have re- 
commended it to our miniſters. The de- 
fire demonſtrated by Spain for -it's poſ- 
ſeſſion was ſufficient to ſatisfy every un- 
prejudiced mind, that whatever was 
worth their while to go to war, to ac- 
quire—was worth our going to war, to 
defend. | 


I READILY acknowledge, with Dr. 
In, that © to be prejudiced, is 
always to be weak”—but fince he has 
allowed that there are prejudices too 
c near to laudable, that they have been 
te often praiſed, and have been always 
4 pardoned” —— I hope he will al- 
low that it is more pardonable to be pre- 
| judiced 


* 


; N 

judiced in favour of liberty, than of 
deſpotiſm—in favour of our brethren of 
America, than our enemies of Spain, 
Let him therefore refle& with confufion, 
that, © to love their Country has been 
* confidered as virtue in men, whoſe 
& love could not be otherwiſe than 
& blind” - and if © it never has been 
& his fortune to find, either in ancient, 
* or modern writers, any honourable 
© mention of thofe, who have with 
“ equal blindneſs hated their Country“ 
he may judge, from the merited cen- 
fares which have invariably marked ſuch 
unnatural charaters—how his own will 
be viewed by thoſe who are informed 
that he aſſerted the rights of Spain. 


Wr ſhall therefore readily agree, that 
ſuch © antipatriotick prejudices are the 
* abortions | of folly impregnated by 
* fation” - and ſince they are © pro- 
“ duced againſt the ſtanding order of 
* nature,” may we ever find that they 
“have not ſtrength ſufficient for long 


&« life 


„ 
& life!“ but that fince © they are born 
only to ſcream, and 'periſh”— they 
may © leave thoſe to contempt, and 
c deteſtation, whoſe kindneſs was em- 
« ployed to nurſe them into miſchief?” 


As readily agree with Doctor 
that © to perplex the opinion of the 
« public, many artifices have been uſed, 
* which, as uſually happens when falſe- 
“ hood is to be maintained by fraud, loſe 
their force by counteracting one ano- 
cc ther.” Thus, in the cafe of the re- 
ſtraining Fiſhery Bill, now depending in 
Parliament—miniſtry, in one moment, 
confeſſed that their true motive was to 


chaſtiſe the Americans into a ſubmiſſion. 


to their power—and in the next—that it 
was to encreaſe the number of our fiſh- 
ing veſſels, on the banks of Newfound- 
land. The very Pamphlet which I am 
anſwering, could have been written with 
no other view but to perplex the opinion 


of the public for it builds on foundations 


which the author muſt have known are 
not ſubſtantial. & THE 
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« Tux ſupreme power of every Com- 

“ munity, has the right of requiring from 
e all itz ſubjects, ſuch contributions as 
* are neceflary to the public ſafety, or 
e public proſperity,” —Admitting this to 
be true, yet it would be no argument 
for taxing America—-for that Taxation 
ſo far from contributing to the © public 
* ſafety, or public proſperityꝰ would 
prove the deſtruction of both. But the 
real matter of fact, is, that whatever 
rights other ſupreme powers may aflume— 
the Engh/b legiſlature, thanks be to Hea- 
ven! are bounded by the known eſtab- 
liſhed laws of reaſon, juſtice, and mercy, 
The /aws place limits to their ſway—and 
golden capitals inform freemen—thas far 
they may go—but no farther. In this con- 
fiſts the excellence of our conſtitution 
on this ſolid bafis, we found our liberties. 
Did the Eng/:i/b Parliament levy Taxes on 
Scotland, till after the Union ?—DoRor 
1's firft pofition, therefore, be- 
ing thus deficient—it will be found that 
the ſtructure he has raiſed on this rotten 
bottom, 


„„ 
bottom, will ſoon tumble to the ground 
for neither the edifice nor its foundation 
are ſubſtantial, When an artful—ſenſible 
—elegant—learned Jacobite takes up his 
pen to caſt a veil over truth—it is the 
duty of every honeſt man to endeavour 
to withdraw the curtain —for truth need 
only appear in its native charms,. to con- 
vince the judgement—while it attracts 
the admiration of mankind, 


\ Wren men of ability wiſh to deceive, 

nothing can be more eaſy. They miſ- 
repreſent fats—ſtate erroneouſly their 
adverſary's arguments, in order to con- 
fute what was never alledged that they 
may form concluſions ſuitable to their 
purpoſe. In Doctor ] n's Political 
Works, we find numerous inſtances of 
theſe arts. It would be endleſs to mark 
them—their repetitions are ſo frequent. 
Let me therefore beg, once for all, that 
the world will read him, with an eye to 
the detection of his Jeſunical deluſions. 


C 66 We 


e 
„ We then begin to conſider the 
* queſtion with more evenneſs of mind — 


(1 ſhall point out with what * evenneſs of 


mind” he is on the point of attempting to 


deceive—even in the very concluſion of 
the ſentence, of which this parentheſis is 
an interruption) © are ready to conclude 
that thoſe reſtrictions are not very op- 
* preflive; which have been found con- 
* fiſtent with this ſpeedy growth of proſ- 
perity, and begin to think it reaſonable 
that they, who thus flouriſh under the 


cc 


protection of our government, ſhould 


* contribute ſomething towards its ex- 


* pence,” 


* 


** 


ce 


Muousr not this unjuſtifiable envy of the 
Tories, exprefled thus glaringly—remind 
us of the known Fable of the Rebellion 
of the Members of the Human Body 
againit the Stomach ?—They grudge the 
Americans thoſe riches, which would all 
center in Britain—and that ſtrength, which 
would contribute to our ſupport l. narrow 
—wretched policy !—all our efforts to de- 

| preſs 
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preſs America. in its growth to ſplendor; 
will but haſten her progreſs to inde- 
pendent power—and lend us wings in 
our flight after thoſe great empires— 
whoſe fatal errors cannot teach us wil- 
dom |! 


AnpD do the Americans, really, and 
bona fide, .contribute nothing towards the 
expence of government? One wauld 
be led to conclude this to be incontro- 
vertibly clear—undeniably certain—by 
the eaſy ſtyle in which the learned Doctor 
takes it for granted. 


PR A do not the Americans import 
very large quantities of our articles, which 
are heavily taxed? Is this a factor do I 
aſſert a falſehood? Do they receive no 
ſoap from hence—no leather, &c. &c. 
&c.?—Tt it is a truth, do not the Ame- 
ricans pay taxes to government, by pur- 
chaſing articles on which it has impoſed: 
Taxes ?——How elſe do the people of 


England pay Taxes ? The window-tax 1s 
3 indeed 


( 20 ) 
indeed paid, for the light of Heaven; 
which is neither eaten, drank, nor worn— 
the rich pay for having plate and carri- 
ages—but the bulk of England pay their 
taxes, by the commodities they purchaſe. 


Tas Duke of Grafton very ingenuouſly 
confeſſed, that the Americans were ſuffi- 
ciently taxed, by buying our taxed articles 
from Britain. He owned that no other 
burthens ſhould be impoſed upon them. 
But I ſhall ſay more on this, in a few 
moments: I could not avoid juſt re- 
marking here, the Doctor's attempt to 
miſlead. 


He next calls Ridicule to his aid. 
There cannot be a more convincing proof 
of a bad caufe—than when men of ac- 
knowledged ability are driven to have 
recourſe to Ridicule, inftead of Argument. 
Theſe are arts which betray weakneſs. 
When men wiſh to reconcile flaviſh 
renets, to a free people, they always 
ridicule, what they cannot anſwer. 

ur 


1 ) 
„ Burt we are then told that the Ame- 
ricans, however wealthy, cannot be 
taxed; that they are the deſcendants 
of men who left all for liberty, and 
that they have conſtantly preſerved the 
principles and ſtubbornneſs of their 
progenitors ; that they are too obſtinate 
for perſuaſion, and too powerful for 
conſtraint ; that they will laugh at ar- 


gument, and defeat violence; that the 
Continent of North America contains 


three millions, not of men merely, but 
of Whigs, of Whigs fierce for Liber- 
ty, and diſdainful of Dominion; that 
they multiply with the fecundity of 
their own Rattleſnakes, ſo that every 
quarter of a Century doubles their num- 
bers.“ 


Was it prudent in our Doctor (the 
redoubtable champion of the adminiſtra- 
tion of a Brunſwick King) thus to be- 
tray the violence of his averſion to Whig- 


jm, whilſt he was endeavouring to re- 


concile the meaſures of Government to 


the 


. 
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the Engliſh Nation? J hope that at leaſt 
three parts of England are Whigs—tor 
if otherwiſe, freedom is near it's end:— 
if, then, the great majority are Whigs, 
they may eafily perceive what little 
weight ought to be placed on the Doctor's 
opinions—— for he deems thoſe men to 
have been © ob/tjnate, ſtubborn,” who op- 
poſed the lawleſs Acts of the Stuarts. 
Whigs, fierce for Liberty” ——his na- 
ture recoils from, with abhorrence. In 
his idea, the ſtruggling for Liberty 
and diſdaining the dominion of arbitrary 
power ſo far from being noble, is 
traitorous —— deſerves chains — gib- 


' bets— racks, and faggots. To refiſt 


deſpotiſm, is high treaſon and he 
whoſe neck will not bend to the yoke, 
merits a block, or halter. Such are the 
opinions ſuch the principles of the 
man, whom the miniſtry have penſioned 
for his eulogiums on their meaſures! 
In my idea of things——the adminiſtra- 
tion of a Brunſwick King, have as much 


cauſe to be aſhamed of being defended 


* 


8 
by a Jacobite — as a Right Reverend 
Father in Gop would feel in being re- 


duced to cull his ableſt friend from 
among the waiters of a Brothell. 


MN accuſtomed to think them- 
ſelves maſters, do not not love to be 
threatned. This talk, is, I hope, 
commonly thrown away, or raiſes 
paſſions different from thofe which it 
intended to excite.” 


- 
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** 
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Tut Doctor's memory needs refreſh- 
ment. Let me entreat he will look back 


to the events of 1771—and remember 


the - tranſactions of Falkland's Ifland, 
I beg he will be fo kind to take a re- 
view of the conduct of Spain, like- 
wiſe, relative to the Manilla Ranſom-— 
the Antigallican's Prize—and the exclu- 
ſion of our ſhips of war from their Ports. 
Have we not been bullied, too, even 
by the Portugueze ?— Really when one 
reflects on the conduct of the Tory Wri- 
ters— and Jacobitical Defenders of a 

Brunſwick 
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Brunſwick Reign, we are at a loſs whe- 
ther we have moſt cauſe to be aſtoniſhed 
at their effrontery, or their folly Can 
they imagine that their praiſe can be ho- 
nourable to a King's Adminiſtration, 
whoſe family was placed on the Throne, 
on purpoſe to ſave the Nation from 
Men, profefling the very principles, 
which they defend? Will they preſume 
to afſert that miniſtry cannot be threat- 
ened, when we can recollect ſo many 
proofs of the reverſe Abjectly to bow 
the knee to France and Spain —and lord 
it haughtily over the affertors of free- 


dom, at home—have ever been the cha- 


racteriſticks of a Tory Adminiſtration 
and I am therefore not in the leaſt ſur- 
prized, that while they cringe like ſpa- 


niels to our natural enemies—they ſtrut 


like Turkiſh Baſhaws over the Rights of 
their Oye 


« ery of terrifying the Engliſh 
«© hearer to tame acquieſcence, it diſ- 
bs poſes him to haſten the experiment of 

* bending 


( 25) | 
# bending obſtinacy before it is become 


** yet more obdurate, and convinces him 


* that it is neceſſary to attack a Nation 
c 


— 0 


to prevail.“ 


HeRE the maſk is taken off without 
reſerve— and it is ſhameleſsly avowed 
that the encreaſe of population juſtifies 
depopulation by the ſword ! Becauſe 
Tories have formed a plan to deprive 
the Americans of freedom, their fertility 
becomes offencive in their view—and 
they are to be purſued by all the hor- 
rours of War—mowed down by thou- 
ſands—— to counteract the operations of 
nature 


Bur let not Doctor J-———n's aſ- 
ſertion remain uncontradicted— for his 
horrid policy, almoſt freezes the blood 
in our veins and our natures ſhrink back 


with horrour from the deteſted idea. 


An © Engliſh hearer, far from wiſhing 
tt to haſten the experiment '—exults in 
the 


thus prolific while we may yet hope 
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the noble ardour of his American Bre- 
theren—and fo far from wiſhing to curb 
the ſpirit which leads them to prefer 
death to bondage— he would chearfully 
aſſiſt them with his blood, in their ſtrug- 
gle for the preſervation of freedom. 


CA MercnanTtT's defire is not of 
* Glory, but of gain; not of public 
* wealth, but of private emolument ; 
* he is therefore rarely to be conſulted 
about War and Peace, or any deſigns 


« of we extent, and diſtam conſe- 
7 quence,” 


AN vp can © Glory be obtained by 
Maughtering our Fellow Subjects? Is the 
unnatural deſtruction of our own blood, 
to be dignified by the name of Var?“ 
Is the noble profeſſion of arms, to be 
degraded into the office of Execution- 
ers? —— Away then with the words, 
Mar Peace — and © Glory“ they 
grate harſh difcord in my ears, when they 
are mentioned in the miniſterial conteſt 

with 


1 
with the Americans they are fit only to be 


ufed, when applied to the contentions 
of the Britiſh Nation with it's Enemies. 


AxTER having premiſed the ' 1impro- 
priety, and the indecency of ufing 
the words War, and Peace, with reſ- 
pet to the quarrel of the Tories 
with the Americans (for I never will al- 
low it to be the quarrel of the Engliſb 
Nation) T will agree with the Doctor, in 
opinion, that Merchant's are not proper 
to be confulted about War and Peace- 
They are ſuppoſed inſenſible to the de- 
licate ſenſations of national Honour—and 
as many Wars are rendered neceſſary to 
vindicate the Honour of Nations, it would 
be folly to conſult men, whoſe want 
of feeling precludes their being judges. 
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Bur in a conteſt between a tyrannical 
Funto, and three millions of our Fel- 
low Subjects — in which the commerce 
of the Empire may be ruined, without the 
prof) peR of any ſingle Advantage in return, 
to 


6 
to counterballance the misfortune the 
Merchants are the only people whoſe 
opinions ſhould have weight. Where 
commerce is the object their evidences 
ſhould be heard like Oracles— their de- 
cifions ſhould be concluſive. 


Ix the four laſt years of Queen Anne, 
the Houſe of Commons were pretty obe- 
dient to her pleafure— yet— ſuch was 
their veneration for commerce—and ſo 
unwilling were they to ſacrifice our Na- 
tional ſtrength to our Enemies — they 
inſiſted on hearing the Merchant's at 
their Bar, before they would approve 
of the two articles in the infamous treaty 
of commerce, which would by this time, 
have demoliſhed our trade, if Queen 
Anne's Houſe of Commons had not re- 
fuſed their approbation— and left her 
miniſters in the Minority, In theſe more 
enlightened times our repreſentatives 
ſcorn ſuch affiſtance. Inſtructed by in- 
tuition, they ſpurn ſuch vulgar aids,— 
or convinced of the - miniſter's infallibi- 


lity— 


( 29 ) 
lity—they think it a duty incumbent, to 
reſign their underſtandings in his pre- 
ſence. 


Tk Doctor informs us, that“ there 
« will be a part, and always a very 
e large part of every community that * 
« have no care but for themſelves, and 
cc whoſe care for themſelves reaches lit- 
« tle farther than impatience of imme- 
4 diate pain, and eagerneſs for the 
«© neareſt good.” 


Wr have known this, alas! by miſe- 
rable experience——we need only turn 
our eyes to both Houſes of Parliament— 
to view in their majorities ſad examples 
of this truth! 


I WITT acquit Doctor J———n of 
being intereſted by ſuch ſordid morives. 
I verily believe he writes from principle 
—and I reverence a man of principle, 
though his principles are Jacobitical. 


* The Author of a Dictionary ſhould have written 
& whe," 
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551 SHOULD be ſorry to he miſandets 
ſtood. I do not mean to write ironically. 
I freely own myſelf rather inveterate 
againſt Tories, unleſs they proceed a flep 
farther, and avow themſelves Facobites. 
I think. a Tory, a monſter in politics—who 
is an advocate for arbitrary power—and 
yet meanly, and cowardly conceals his 
opinion, that the Hanoverian Family have 
10 right to the Crown. He approves the 
principles on which the Stuarts governed 
—and yet profeſſes affection, duty, and 
loyalty to the family—whoſe ſole right is 
founded on the Stuarts having governed 
contrary to the Conſtitution. If, therefore, 
he approves of the acts of the Stuarts, he 
ſhould defend their title to the Crown 
for if their acts were reconcileable with 
the Conſtitution and arbitrary power 1s 
to be ſwayed in England beyond diſ- 
pute the Stuarts have the beſt right to 0 
te n 1 Britain. 


Ds. is too honeſt to con- 
ceal his ſentiments. His partiality for the 
Stuarts, 


* 


G 

Stuarts, is notorious—he is too much a 
man of honour to deny his principles. 
He writes, therefore, not from any ſordid 
motive, but from an honeſt zeal to pro- 
mote the intereſt of the abdicated Stuart 
whoſe cauſe he eſpouſes, from a con- 
viction, that the people were born for the 
king —and not the king for the people. 


Ir men are conſiſtent, and avow their 
predilection for deſpotiſm— l ſee no rea- 
fon why I ſhould deſpiſe them, becauſe 
their ideas of government are oppoſite to 
mine— but if men moſt inconfiſtently 
fupport, and propagate the moſt tyran- 
nical tenets and yet pretend loyalty to 


the Brunſwick line—(who can have no 


right to the Britiſh Crown, if Tyranny is 
lawful in England) I loſe patience in 
combating: their docrines—and pity the 
infatuation of the monarch who believes 
them fincere—fince his title muſt -periſh 
in the flame that burns Magna Charta, 


Wuar follows, contains ſome ap- 
pearance of argument—it is therefore 
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requiſite that I ſhould tranſcribe it en- 
tirely, to give it its full weight. I have 
no defire to deceive my readers—my only 
wiſh is to convince their judgements; 


* THAT they who form a ſettlement 
* by a lawful charter, having committed 
* no crime, forfeit no privileges, will 
« be readily confeſſed ; but what they 
« do not forfeit by any judicial ſentence, 
« they may loſe by natural effects. As 
« man can be but in one place at once, 
© he cannot have the advantages of mul- 
« tiplied reſidence He that * wilkenjoy 
ce the brightneſs of ſun-ſhine, muſt quit 
ce the coolneſs of the ſhade. He who 
* goes voluntarily to America, cannot 
ce complain of loſing what he leaves in 
| « Europe. He perhaps had a right to 
© « vote for a knight, or burgeſs: by 
ce crofling the Atlantic he has not nullified 
e his right; for he has made its exertion 
* no longer poſſſble. By his own choice 


* Tt is amazing that ſo good a Grammarian as Dr, 
I ſhould ſo often miſplace © that,” for who! 


he 
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(ue! 
he has left a country where he had a 
vote and little property, for another, 
where he has great property, but no 


vote. But as this preference was de- 


liberate and unconſtrained, he is ſtill 
concerned in the government of him- 
ſelf; he has reduced himſelf from a 
voter, to one of the innumerable mul- 
titude that have no vote. He has truly 
ceded his right, but he is ſtill governed 
by his own conſent; becauſe he has 
conſented to throw his atom of intereſt 
into the general maſs of the commu- 
nity, Of the conſequences of his own 
act he has no cauſe to complain; he 
has choſen, or intended to chuſe, the 
greater good; he is repreſented, as 
himſelf deſired, in the general repre- 
ſentation. 


« WHAT their anceſtors did not carry 
with them, neither they nor their de- 


ſcendants have fince acquired. They 


have not, by abandoning their part in 
one legitlature, obtained the power of 
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4 ſtituting another, excluſive and inde- 
« pendent, any more than the multi- 
* rides, who are now debarred from 
voting, have a right to ere a ſeparate 
Parliament for themſelves.” 


5 


Tuis is ſpecious hut certainly very 
falſe reaſoning. This argument is entirely 
overturned by the following plain queſ- 
tion Have theſe ſeparate multitudes, 
in England—who are debarred from 
yoting—any regular aſſemblies, councils, 
and governors of their own? Are they 
authorized by the Conſtitution of their 
country, to ele& Repreſentatives (ſpecially 
termed REPRESENTATIVES) to fit, 
and vote in their provincial aflemblies * 
If not—then here we perceive a vaſt 
difference between © the multitudes who 
e arc now debarred from voting,” and 
the Provinces of the great Cantinent of 
America—who have for ages raiſed their 
own ſupplies, at their pleaſure—and had 
never any Taxes demanded of them by 
Britain, till the Stamp Act ſet the Con- 
unent in an uproar, 


(285 >) 


If Government had not ſeen a ſtriking 
difference between the ſituations of thoſe 
in Britain who have no votes—and the 
inhabitants of the colonies in America 
the Kings, who ſolemnly endowed them 
with their Charters, would have left them 
without Affemblies—to be governed in- 
ternally by the Parliament of Britain, pre- 
ciſely as thoſe men are governed in this 
country; who Doctor n ſeems to 
think, ſo entirely on their level. 


Waen we read ſuch productions, may 
we not reaſonably conclude that their 
authors imagine mankind deſtitute of 
common ſenſe? Is it poſſible, otherwiſe, 
that a man could gravely aſſert that the 


provinces of America are precifely on a 


footing with the people. of Britain, who 
are not voters? 


Wenk all the Kings who have reigned 
in England ſince Charles the Firſt's time, 
Ideots? Were a// their different mi- 
niftries—and their various Parliaments— 

D 2 | knaves, 
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knaves, fools or madmen ?——Ts this 
the only wiſe reign, which England has 
ſeen fince the ſettlement of America? 
Have its miniſtries, and the majorities of 
is Parliaments, been compoſed of men— 
fo remarkable for their wiſdom, know- 
ledge, integrity, and public ſpirit, as to 
have totally eclipſed their predeceſſors? 
This muſt undoubtedly be the caſe—or 
how comes it that, until the era of the 
Stamp AR, no king, miniſter, or legif- 
lator, dreamed of taxing the Americans? 
—The unrepreſented multitudes of Bri- 
tain, have always been taxed—if, then, 
their ſituations are fo ſimilar with the 
Americans, what are we to ſuppoſe— 
what are we to conclude, but, that, wiſ- 
dom, and public virtue have only within 
theſe very few years dawned on this iſle 
—fince the diſcovery has been fo lately 


made, that our Parliaments ſhould tax 
the Americans. If the diſcovery was 
made in former reigns—it is plain that 
the diſcovery was rendered ineffectual, 
by the mode having never been adopted. 


The 


: ({3F-) 
The Miniftries, and Parliaments. of this 
reign, conſequently, ſtand unrivalled, in 
wildom—knowledge—public virtue 


In vain the Doctor has again recourſe 
to ridicule. ' He tells us that © the pri- 
<« vileges of an American ſcorn the limits 
« of place; they are part of himſelf, and 
* cannot be loſt by departure from his 
country; they float in the air, or glide 
* under the ocean.” All this is certainly 
very fine — unanſwerably proves that 
charters can convey no right—and that 
three millions of people, at three thou- 
ſand miles diſtance, have no title to diſ- 
poſe of their property — and that every 
ſhilling they poſſeſs, ſhould in reaſon, 
and equity, conf?itutionally lie at the ſo- 
vereign diſpoſal of two affemblies— 
(notorious for their ſplendid wirtues) in 
which they have not a fingle vote! — 


* Men are wrong for want of ſenſe, 
* but they are wrong by halves for want 
of ſpirit, Since the Americans have 
| D 3 diſ- 
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e diſcovered that they can make a Par- 
<« liament, whence comes it that they do 
* not think themſelves equally empow- 
* ered to make a King? If they are ſub- 
« jets, whoſe government is conſtiuted 
* by a charter, they can form no body 
* of independent legiſlature, If their 
< rights are inherent and underived, they 
* may by their own ſuffrages encircle 
* with a diadem the brows of Mr. Cuſh- 
e ing. 2 


I do from my foul, believe, that it 
would give Doctor In, and his 
worthy Jacobitical Friends in Power, un- 
ſpeakable joy to hear that the Americans 
had given him, and 'them, ſuch grounds 
for triumphing. I know that the Junto 
of the other fide of Tweed, wiſh for 
nothing more than that the Americans 
would take the Field, and commit 
hoſtilities, to juſtify their turning looſe the 
Soldiery at their diſcretion. Unbearing- 
ly provoked at their prudent mode of 
oppoſition, miniftry have done all in 

their 


( 39. ) 


their. Power to drive them out of their 
ſenſes in hopes, that in a fit of deſpair, 
they might do ſome act of madneſs. 


Tat idea of crowning Mr. Cuſhing, 
was excellent—but when the Americans 
ꝛſſert their independency of Britain, it 
will be time enough, then, to clect a King. 


Tung Americans have never pretended 
to diſcover © that they can make à Par- 
lament,” which is to be independent of 
Britain. They only aſſert, that, by the 
inherent rights. they inherit as Engliſh- 
men—and by virtue of that conſtitution, 
ſolemnly inſured to them by Charters, no hu- 
man Power has, or can have, a con/t;- 
tutional Power to Tax them, Without their 


own conſents, firſt had, and obtained. If 
Parliament were. to obtain the Power of 


Taxing America in any manner they 
may pleaſe, the Americans very wiſely 


foreſee that they could never afterwards 
view any property as their own, Taxes, 
and their Collectors, might be multply- 

| ed 
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ed at pleaſure. There is no way 
grard againſt many Taxes but by 
proteſting againſt one——they therefore, 
prudently have taken the alarm on the 
appearance of a mortification in their ex- 
tremities—— and have reſolved on an 
immediate amputation of the part cor- 
rupted, to prevent it's deſtroying their 
whole Body. 


e Tat Legiſlature of a Colony, let 
* not the compariſon be too much dif- 
* dained, is only the veſtry of a larger 
e pariſh, which may lay a ceſs on the 
* fahabitants, and enforce the payment; 
« but can extend no influence beyond 
« it's own diſtrict, muſt modifiy its's par- 


* ticular regulations by the general law, 


* and whatever may be it's internal ex. 
6 pences, is ſtill liable to Taxes laid by 
i ſuperior e e 12 


Url Doctor -n can ſhew 
that the veſtry of a pariſh, are en- 
dowed by a Royal Charter, with pow- 

55 ers 


nn 


ers equal to what is poſſeſſed conſtitu- 
tionally by the American Provinces 
we muſt deny his pofition——and inſiſt 
that the difference is immenſe. 


TarkxinG of the Commons of Bri- 
tain, the Doctor ſays— © yet this repre- 
* ſentation has the whole effect ex- 
* peed or deſired; that of ſpreading 
& fo wide the care of general intereſt, 
* and the participation of public coun- 
ce cels, that the intereſt or corruption of 
ce particular men can ſeldom operate with 
* much injury to the public.” 


Ex ERIENCE alas! has too ſadly 
proven the reverſe— What opinion 
ought the public to entertain of an au- 
thor, who can thus make a mockery of 
their misfortunes ?— © The intereſt, or 
* corruption of particular men can ſel- 
* dom operate with much injury to the 
public!“ Does the Doctor think he 
is writing to Drivellers? Witneſs the 
multityde of Acts of Parliament, which 

| | evince 
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evince the injury ſuſtained by the pub” 
lic, owing to the corruption of it's re- 
preſentatives. Depraved and fallible as 
men are ſuch majorities would not have 
been found to ſupport the ruinous mea- 
ſures we have ſeen, and felt the effects 
of, if private intereſt had not gained 
an aſcendant over public ſpirit. They 
would not wantonly have approved of 
the Middleſex bufineſs— eſtabliſned the 
Popith Religion in a large part of our 
Dominions— ruined Boſton, unkeard— 
have © torn up the liberties. of the Pro- 
« yince of the Maſſachuſets, by the 
1 roots” — * and reſolved on ſtarving 
thouſands of innocent Fiſhermen, to gra- 
tifiy a vindictive malevolence, it cor- 
ruption had. not hardened their hearts:— 

are we then to be told that it “ can ſel- 


dom operate with much injury to the 
0 Wen * 


4% i is urged that the Americans have 
“ not the ſame ſecurity, and that a Britiſh 
In Lord Camden's Speech on the Fiſhery Bill. 

Fe Legiſlature 
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« Legiſlature may wanton with their pro- 
<« perty; yet if it be true, that their wealth 
« 1s our wealth, and that their ruin will 
* be our ruin, the Parliament has the 
« ſame intereſt in attending to- them as 
to any other part of the Nation.” 


Ir we have found that very little re- 
gard has been too frequently paid by Par- 
liament to the intereſts of this Nation 
can we be ſurprized if the Americans 
want faith to imagine that Legiſlature 
would be more careful -of their intereſt, 
than it has ſhewn attention to the intereſts 
of Britain? Yet it approved of the ſcan- 
dalous convention with Spain in 1771— 
though it was known that inability to in- 
jure us, alone made her ready to gra- 
tify Tories by preſerving the Peace a little 
longer. Though we knew we could 
attack her to Advantage — and that 
the ftorm muſt burt ſoon— Parliament 
were prevailed on, to approve the ſhame- 
ful truce, Yet the Doctor ſays that the 
corruption of individuals can ſeldom 

injure 
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injure the public !— and he wonder 
how the Americans can hefitate an in- 
ſtant in reſolving to abandon their pur- 
ſes to the diſpoſal, at diſcretion, of ſo 
many -virtuous — ſo ny immaculate 


Worthies. © ; 


Tu Doctor has quoted from the o/d 


Member, arguments which he has been 


unable to confute. The quotation is as 


Tu produce of American labour 
is ſpent in Britiſh Manufactures, the 


* ballance of trade is greatly againſt 
them; whatever you directly take in 
* Taxes, is in effect, taken from your 
© gown commerce. If the miniſter ſeizes 


„ the money with which the American 
<£ ſhould pay his debts, and come to Mar- 


% ket, the Merchant cannot expect him 


* for a cuſtomer, nor can the debts al- 


ready contraſted be paid. Suppoſe 
te we obtain from America, a Million, 


£ inſtead of One Hundred Thouſand 


* Pounds 


LW 1 
« Pounds, it would be ſupplying one 


© perſonal exigence wy the future ruin 
46 Of our commerce.” 


THr1s is the language of common 
ſenſe—theſe are the dictates of wiſdom. 
Even Dr. n has been compel- 
led to ſay, that, © all this is true” and 
he is driven to ſuch extremities, that he 
has been forced to get quit of the quo- 
tation, by begging the queſtion — for 
he ſays © but the old member ſeems 
e not to perceive, that F his Brethren 
ce of the Legiſlature know this as well 
* as himſelf, the Americans are in no 
« danger of oppreſſion, fince by men 
commonly provident, they muſt be ſo 
e Taxed, as that we may not loſe one 
% way what we gain another.” 


Our Conſtitution would be in it's 
Youth, if our Parliaments had lately me- 
rited ſuch confidence. What fignifies it 
to America, whether the old Members 
Brethren of the Legiſlature know this 

| as 
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et as well as himſelf?” The point in 
queſtion, is, not what they know — but 
what they practice do they vote ac- 
cording to their knowledge? If not 


what ſignifies their knowledge? Children, 


in theſe days of abandoned proſtitution» 
are not ignorant that the majorities have 
not always conſulted their ſenſes. Let 
them have known what they will—their 
knowledge, or their wiſdom, ſeldom influ- 
ences their votes. Whether the meaſure 
has been right or wrong—ſalatary or de- 
Nrugive—has too frequently not been 


ſubject for their deliberation—the point 


has been pre-determined in the cabinet 
—and they have too often met, only to 
give it the neceflary forms of office, by 
regiſtering the edict. If the meaſure has 
been ſalutary—the miniſtry merit a// the 
praiſe—if it has been deſtrutive=they 
ſhould ſtand the brunt of the public in- 
dignation — for really their ſupporters 
have been ſuch mere machines, that it 


would be folly to praiſe them for any 


laudable acts — and cruelty to inveigh 
againſt 


(4 ) 
againſt them for going to that fide, which 
held out attractions ſo irreſiſtible, that 


their mechanical powers could not with- 
ſtand the impulſe of the magnet. 


= 
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Tanks are home truths—but this is no 
time for filence. If men uill perſevere 

in acting as if they were void of ſhame, 
they muſt not, with impunity, bid defi- 
ance to the cenſures of the virtuous. Whe- 
ther what I have written, is truth, or 
falſechood—let the world determine ;— 
and if all mankind, with one voice, pro- 
claim the juſtice of the cenſure—an honeft 
man would be at a loſs to find language, 
fufficiently poignant and ſevere, to mark 
his contempt, and abborrence, of the 
venality, and abandoned proſtitution of 
the times, 
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T fame old member has diſcovered, 
that the judges formerly thought it 
illegal to Tax Ireland, and declares 
„* that no caſes can be more alike than 


I thole of Ireland and America; yet the 


( 1 
judges 


.C 4 ) 


= judges whom he quotes have men- 


<« tioned a difference. Ireland, they 
* fay, hath a. Parliament of its own; 
When any Colony has an independent 
* Parliament, acknowledged by the Par- 
e liament of Britain, the caſes, will differ 
e leſs. Yet by the 6 Geo. I. Chap 5, the 
ce Acts of the Britiſh Parliament bind Ire- 
e land.” | | 


The old member has not been ſingular 
in his opinion of the ſtriking fimilarity 
between the fituations of Ireland and 
America. A parallel was drawn between 
them, in the public papers in April, 1774. 


Indeed, the Dotor—and thoſe of his 


friends in Parliament, who have ſpirit 
to be confiſtent—openly avow the power 
of Parliament to Tax Ireland. They 
found themſelves ſo very hard preſſed by 
the ſtriking likeneſs — that they were 
driven that length, to maintain their point 
againſt the Americans, y 


Bur if we recur back to the para- 
graph I have juſt quoted from Doctor 
RE J——n's 
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* — Pamphlet by the DoRot's 
ſtrange inconſiſtency -e may perceive 
how much he was perplexed. 


By having ſaid, that, hen any Co- 
% lony has any INDEPENDENT Par- 
* iament ACKNOWLEDGED by the 
fHParliament of Britain, the caſes will 
6e differ leſs” —has it not been fairly im- 
plied, that the Parliament of Ireland has 
been acknowledged INDEPENDENT, 
by the Parhament of Britain? How, 
then, will he reconcile this acknowledge- 
ment of the Iriſh Parliament's indepen- 
diency, with the concluding ſentence— 
which aflerts—that © by the 6 Geo. I. 
“Chap. 5, Acts of the Britiſh Parliament 
* bind Ireland?“ 


I xave never read the ſtatute referred 
to—but I can hardly ſuppoſe that it allows 
of the Iriſh being taxed by the Britiſh 
Parliament. It may declare, what I am 
ready to admit, that King, Lords, and 
Commons, are paramount over the whole 

| E. Empire, 


659 
Empire, as far as' is reguiſite for the 
conſtitutianal exerciſe of their dominion— 
but (as I faid in the beginning of this 
Pamphlet) a government whoſe baſis is 
Freedom, muſt govern by the ſpirit of the 
conflitution. The Britiſh Parliament are 
to make regulations for the welfare of 
the Empire—they are ſupreme to do 
Juftice, but not arbitrary to en/lave. Where 
there are regular, conſtitutional afſemblies 
immediately intended at their firſt ap- 
pointment to raife their cn internal taxes 
—the Britiſh Parliament could not infringe 
on that right, without violating the Conſti- 
tution which it is their duty to ſupport. | 


* 


= 


I the ſtature mentioned by the Doctor, 
gives the Britiſh Parliament full power to 
levy taxes on Ireland - -in Heaven's name 
why do they not at once fave the Iriſh 
Parliament the trouble of debating on 
ſuhjects, which may ſo eatily be decided 
without their concurrence? What folly 
is it to ſend over a Lord Lieutenant at a 
monſtrous expence and ſpend ſo much 

| ; money 


money in bribing ſo many Iriſh Lorde 


and Commonets, to forward meaſures. 
which the Britiſh Parliament might pur- 
fie without their conſent? People may 
afſett theſe abſurdities as they pleaſe— 
but of this they may take my word—that 
if rhe Baitiſh Parliament were to attempt 
putting one of their acts in force, for 
levying an Iriſh Tax, without the conſent 
of the Iriſh Parliament—they would ſoon 
ſee Ireland i in arms. 


Tut legiſlatures of the Colonies—it 
is true have not the appellation of Par- 
liaments— but are we to quibble about 


words? They have afſemblies—compoſed | 


of members, whom, we acknowledge, 
are termed REPRESENTATIVES. Does 
not the King's repreſentative (the Go- 
vernor) act as Viceroy? May not his 
council be termed an Houfe of Peers? 
and the three, combined, a Parliament ? 
They have conftantly acted as Parlia- 


ments and happy would it have been 


for this much injured country, if miniſtry 
F 4 had 
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had never attempted to infringe on their 
rights ! | 


of 111 18 8 that when Wales, Dur- 
ham, and Cheſter, were diveſted of 
their particular privileges, or ancient 
* government, and reduced to the ſtate 
e of Engliſh counties, they had Repre- 
fEatatives aſſigned them.” The Doctor 
might likewiſe have mentioned what 
Mr. Wilkes reminded us of, in the Houſe 
of Commons that © Calais,” when 
in our. poſſeſſion, © was never taxed: by 
<« Parliament, till ſhe had Repreſentatives 
” afligned her.” 


* 


C 


: \ 


E A 


- 


Wrar can, more i demon- 
ſtrate the idea of Parliament in thoſe 
days? What can more glaringly evince 
their opinion, that Taxation and Repre- 
ſentation were inſeparable?—The Doctor 
was at a loſs how to get over theſe cir- 
cumſtances—and i is obliged to ſay, that 
to thoſe from whom ſomething had 
been taken, ſomething in return might 


43 | e properly 


C's ) 


properly be given. To the Americans 
their charters are left as they were, 
* except that of which their ſedition has 
* deprived them. If they were to be 
« repreſented in Parliament, ſomething 
„would be granted, though nog is 
* withdrawn,” 


t 


* 


0 


Is it poſlible a man could have been 


ſo abſurd! — In what manner did the, 
counties mentioned, derive their © par- 


* ticular privileges and ancient govern- 


e ment?” Was it not by grants, or 
charters, from former kings? and if ſo— 
are not the American charters as ſacred ? 
If taxing provinces, who are unrepre- 
ſented — (contrary to the eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom for ages) would not be taking 
away ſomething, nothing can be taken 
away under the ſun 


I HALL defer ſaying any thing to the 
exception in the latter part of the laſt 
quotation—becauſe I ſhall preſently enter 
fully into that queſtion—and examine the 
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right © of Parliament, to reduce a province 
of Engliſhmen to a ſtate of abjeR ſer- 
vitude. If, by the alterations made in 
the province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, they 
are not reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery, in- 
ſupportable to an Engliſh breaſt—it is 
difficult t to define what ſlavery means. 


« Tur inhabitants of Cheſter, Durham, 
ce and Wales, were invited to exchange 
i their peculiar inſtitutions for the power 
* of voting, which they wanted before, 
e The Americans have voluntarily re- 
ſigned the power of voting, to live i in 
diſtant and ſeparate governments, and 
* what they have voluntarily quitted, 
FF they have no right tc to claim,” 


8 


c 


% 6 


s 


IT was becauſe they could no longer 
vote, that they were endowed with Royal 
Charters — which preſented them with 
different legiſlatures of their own, in 
which they were to be repreſented, 
Theſe legiſlatures were ſo formed, as to 
be models of our own: They were— 

like 


(1K) 
like the Iriſh Parliament—to raiſe, and 
regulate their own ſupplies—ſubje& to a 
negative from Britain, The inability of 
the Americans to vote at our elections, 
no more precludes them from the right 
of being repreſented in the aſſembly 
which is to tax them—than the arm of ſea 
which ſeparates us from Ireland, gives 
the Britiſh Parliament a right to Tax the 
Iriſh without their conſents. The ſame 
inability to vote, precludes Parliament 
from taxing, either. Whatever regu- 
lations are requiſite to be made, either in 
Ireland or in America, for their mutual 
benefit, and the welfare of the empire— 
the Britiſh Parliament have power, un- 
doubtedly, to determine without controul 
but it never muſt be forgotten, that 
immediately taking the money out of the 
pockets of the Iriſh and the Americans, 
muſt ever be excepted—for if Parliament 
may order them to pay a farthing in the 
pound, they may chuſe to take nineteen 
ſhillings in the ponnd :—no bounds can 
he placed. to their demands—and it is, 

4 therefore 
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therefore, indiſputably incompatible with 
the ſpirit of Engliſh liberty, that any 
ſet of men under 'the ſun, ſhould have 
authority to wanton with the property of 
whole provinces, who have no intereſt 
with the members, inveſted with ſuch 
unreſtrained power. The unrepreſented 
multitudes in Britain—have ſome in- 
fluence, either with the voters, or the 
men elected there is a common bond of 
union, (in whatever immediately attacks 
their purſes) which unites their general 
intereſt. With the Colonies, and with 
Ireland, their difference, with reſpe& to 
the unrepreſented inhabitants of Britain, 
is immenſe. The Members of Parlia- 
ment are not ſo feelingly alive, to the re- 
monſtrances of even their own Conſti- 
tuents the Americans cherefore are to be 
excuſed, if their faith in the integrity of 
Parliament, is not ftrong enough to remove 
mountains. Three millions of people 
would be fit for Bedlam, if they conſented 
to repoſe their forties; confidently, in 
the hands of men at three thouſand miles 

diltance - 


„ 

diſtance - With whoſe characters they are 
acquainted, only by their votes in Parha- 
ment. We, perhaps, by living ſo near 
the ſeat of power, are too well informed 
of the genuine worth, honour,' and virtue 
of the men who compoſe the majorities 
in Parliament, to doubt, for a moment, 
their diſintereſtedneſs, public ſpirit, and 
juſtice but we cannot wonder, if men, 
not ſo well informed, are unwilling to truſt 
them with their fortunes. 


Trax beginning of the following quo- 
tation, therefore, is anſwered by what I 
have juſt written—I write it, however, 
to preſerve the ſenſe entire—to make 
a remark on the concluſion of the ſen- 
fence. 


Ir muſt always be remembered that 
« they are repreſented by the ſame vir- 
& tual u ere as the greater part 
* of Engliſhmen;” (I hope this has 
been fairly divers) e and that if by 
change of place they have leſs ſhare 
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in the Legiſlature than is proportioned 
* to their opulence, they by their removal 
* gained that opulence, and had origi- 
* nally, and have now their choice of 
* a Vote at home, or Riches at a 
* diſtance,” | 

Toon this, may, perhaps, be true 
with reſpect to ſome particulars—it Can! 
not be ſaid that three millions of people 
bave their choice of à Vote at home, 
or Riches at a diſtance. The ſpirit of 
Engliſh freedom, holds the rich and poor 
upon, a level. The ſpirit, of arbitrary 
power, places them at an immeafurable. 
diſtance the former, upon eminences, in 
Gardens of Eden the latter, in depths. 
of miſery and wreichedneſs. We are 
iherefore, as freemen, nat to caſt our eyes 
any on che ſituations of the opulent in- 
habitants of America - we muſt attend 
to the claims of the multitude - and not 
think them deſpicable, becauſe they are 
poor. Theſe, cannot ſhift, their ſitua- 
tions and we ought; not to oppreſs them, 
9 . becauſe 
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becayſe we. have them in a toil—unable 
to fly from under the nets, which we 
may violently caſt over their heads. 


« WE are told, what appears to the 
old Member, and to others, a poſition 
that muſt drive us into inextricable 
abſurdity, that we have either no 
“ right, or the ſole right of Taxing the 
$ Colonies. The meaning is, that if we 
ce can tax them, they cannot tax them- 
& ſelves, and if they can tax them- 
5 ſelves, we cannot tax them.” 


LL, 


< 


* 


8 


Now let us attend to the manner the 
Doctor proves the contrary. 


% W anſwer with a very little hefi- 
ce tation, that for the general uſe of the 
« Empire, we have the ſole right of 
« Taxing them.” When was this found 
out? Or is the authority of the Doctor 
infallible ? If * we have the ſole right 
of Taxing them,” how came it to paſs 
that the Aren untill the Stamp Act 


paſſed 
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paſſed — conſtantly taxed themſelves? 
What ! was there never any demand for 
money, for the © general uſe of the 
Empire, prior to the deſtructive at- 
tempt to tax the Americans? Have we 
always, till then, been ſo rich as to want 
no aſliſtance ? If otherwiſe: were all 
the preceding Parliaments Fools, or 
Traitors? If they were ignorant of ſo 
palpable a a truth, as the Doctor ſeems to 
think, it—they muſt have been Fools — 
if otherwiſe -and they continued for 
fo many N of years, OED: of 
the general welfare of the Empire— 
they muſt have ſhamefully betrayed i it's 
intereſt. The Doctor is the very firſt 
man who has been hardy enough to affert 
that we have the ſole right of 1 8 
them. If this had been "is caſe, t 
Americans would pever have been 2 
fered by their Governours to tax them- 
ſelves, till they had firſt obtained per- 
miſſion from Britain for that purpoſe— 
we know on the contrary, that their 
right of taking themſelves has never 

been 
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been diſputed; —— conſequently, ont 


having the ſole right, is a mob nen, 
ous idea 


“ Ir they have contributed any thing 
in their own aſſemblies, what they 
* contributed was not paid, but given; 
* it was not a Tax or Tribute but a 
* preſent.” 


Uron my word this pitiful diſtinc- 
tion is too puerile to need any comment. 
What can more glaringly diſcover a 
weak cauſe, than ſuch a ſubtertuge? The 
Doctor, firſt, pretends to be entirely un- 
acquainted with the piece of knowledge 
whether ever the Americans did con- 
tribute © any thing in their own affem- 
e blies, by having ſaid, IF they have con- 
6e tributed, &c.” — then — recolleting 
himſelf he inſiſts it was © not paid, 
* but given-———not a Tax or Tribute, 
e but a Preſent /'—— Will this evaſion 
ſatisfy mankind that the Americans have 
never taxed themſelves? Yet even ad- 

| mitting 
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tmitting that the money raifed by them, 


ee was not paid, but given. — not a Tax, 
* or Tribute, but a Preſent” —— does 
not this ſhew that the Americans have 
been ſo ready to give their money——ſo 
very willing to make Preſents, that ad- 
miniſtration ought to have been bound in 
gratitude for fuch fignal Favours, to con- 
clude, there was no occaſion for their en- 
acting ſtatutes to compel them to do, 
what their hearts would have dictated, 
without put e ? 


* Yet they have-the natural and legal 
85 Power of levying money on them 
* ſelves for provincial purpofes, of pro 
«viding for their own expence, at their 
*<gWwn difcretion. Let not this be 
thought new or ſtrange ; it is the ſtate 
3 of "oy PR in the Kingdom.” 


MORI. the Tower of Babel! What 
eoiifeion What contradictions — In- 
confiſtencies We are told in the ve- 
ry ſame paragraph firſt, that we have 
rut: the 


| ($5 5 
the ſole right of taxing the Americans 
then, that the money raiſed by them in 
their aſſemblies. are not Taxes, but Pre- 


ſents—and then in a moment again 


that they have © the natural and legal 


«© power of levying money on them 


* ſelves, for provincial purpoſes, of pro- 
“ viding for their own expence at their 
4 own diſcretion” |!—Let me atk, in the 
name of common ſenſe, if people have 
the power of levying money on them- 
ſelves for provincial purpoſes—at their 
diſcretion—is not that having the power 
of raiſing Taxes! If not—then the mo- 
ney raiſed by Parliament for the pay- 
ment of the common expences of the 
public - cannot be properly ſaid to have 
been raiſed by Taxes! They were only 
for provincial purpoſes—to provide for 
our 0wn. expence— ergo—not Taxes!— 
„it is the ſtate of every pariſh in the 
% Kingdom” — and fo becauſe pariſhes 
ceſs themſelves, the Doctor compares them 
to the Provinces of America Ils he ſe- 
Tjons ? Or does he think mankind inca- 

pable 
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pable of reflection? Have our pariſhes 
Vice-Roys ſet over them, like the Ame- 
tican Provinces ?. Have they cotincils— 


and have they aflemblies of Delegates, 


who are expreſsly termed Repreſenta- 
tives? view, then, the difference but 
really ſuck reaſoning confutes itfelf | — 
befides—have our pariſhes the power of 
ceſſing us at their own diſcretion ? ſure- 
ly not. We know full well that the rates 
charged us, are neceſſary are proper 
we therefore pay them chearfully— but 
let us ſuppoſe that we were to be ceſſed 
unreaſonably - would we ſubmir to any 
demand, wantonly, idly, abſurdly made? 
certainly we ſhould not. We are not 


therefore ceſſed at the diſcretion of the 


pariſh Officers becauſe the moment 


they loſe fight of diſcretion in their 
demands —we fhall ſhew prudence in 
our refuſals. Yet if it was otherwiſe— 
if our pariſh Officers were armed with 
powers, ever ſo deſpotick the vaſt dif- 
ferences J have mentioned, between the 
fituations of our pariſhes and the Ameri- 

can 
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can Provinces, are ſuch, as to render the 
idea hardly worthy of notice. 


e „ they are to tax themſelves, what 
© power is to remain in the ſupreme 
« Eegiflature? That they muſt ſettle 
« their own mode of levying their mo- 
* ney is ſuppoſed. May the Britiſh Par- 
ce liament tell them how much they ſhall 
contribute? If the ſum may be pre- 
e ſcribed, they will return few thanks for 
* the power of raiſing it; if they are at 


« liberty to grant or to deny, they are no 
« longer Subjects.“ 


My anſwer to the firſt queſtion 
is—that the ſame power will “ remain 
in the Legiſlature,” which it exerted till 
the ill-fated Ara of the Stamp Act. 
the power of governing conformable to 
the Confiitution—and, of neceſſarily ma- 
king the Empire great, and happy. 


THz concluſion need only be an- 
{vered, by aſking, are the Iriſb, Subjects 
| F of 
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of. the Engliſh Crown: If a: fum 
ſhould be ever demanded of Ireland, 


which it's Parliament may think I 


able, exorbitant, and inadequate to the 
national abilities — beyond, doubt their 
refuſal would be juſtifiable—ang. Papli- 
ament muſt in that event, either :relin- 
quiſh it's unjuſt demand, by. conforming 
it to the abilities of the Iriſh—or they 
muſt diſcard Reaſon, 'Juſtice and Hu- 
manity—by entering into a Civil War 
with a people, who would be driven to 
defend their property againſt lawleſs in- 
vaders,—againſt men—whoſe law would 
be the law of n 


and fire arms. 


Ver the Iriſh are Subjects of the Bri- 
tiſh Crown and the Americans - refu- 
ſing to pay unreaſonable demands 
would nevertheleſs be good Subjects. 
They muſt be the judges; of their own 


fortunes— and if aſked to contribute more 


than they Can ſpare without ruin — it 
muſt tye in their breaſts to determine on 
| the 
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the. propriety of the demand. A Bri- 
tiſn Parliament—if virtuous if juſt—if 
public ſpirited—would liſten to reafon— 
would yield w conviction. The muſket 
and the bayonet—(when the only con- 
vincing arguments a Legiſlature can en- 
force to Subjects e with reaſon) 
become the arguments of Tyrants 
Who have recourſe to brutal force to ac- 
compliſh, What is oppoſed by juſtice. 
But, to ſay the truth the miniſtry need 

not be apprehenſive of ever having any 
trouble with, the Iriſh. They have now 
found a certain method of having 4 
their demands, anſwered. Reduccd, as 
the Iriſh are, almoſt to beggary—they 
are plundered by an unrelenting hand— 
and the Iriſh Lords and 1 
lowing the example of their Brethren of 
. 5 Country care not a farthing how 
the Iriſh Nation is robbed provided 
they are well paid for their obſequiouſneſs. 


* Whither will the neceſſity of re- 
** preſentation drive us? Is every petty. 
: | F 2 « ſettlement. 
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« ſettlement to be out of the reach 
« of Government, till it has ſent a Sen- 
* ator to Parliament; or may two, or a 
te greater number be forced to vnite in 
e a fingle deputation ?? 


Ax irreconcileable enemy to the prin” 
ciples of a free Government and to 
the rights of a free people I am not 
at all ſurprized at the Doctor's being ſo 
zealous in the cauſe of deſpotiſm. If we 
review the tenets he eſpouſes, and mz/? 
eſpouſe, to be a conſiſtent Jacobite 
we ſhall eafily account for. the ridicule 
with which he wiſhes to treat the neceſ- 
fity of Repreſentation prior to Taxation, 


ARE the Provinces of the great Ame- 


rican Continent. petty ſettlements?“ 


Are the demands of three millions of 


people, below the conſideration of 2 
Britiſh Legiſlature? 


Taz Americans—lI am informed 
do not deſire to fend us Repreſenta- 


tives 
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tives. Their numbers are too great to 
be repreſented, in a manner adequate 
to the extent of their Continent. and 
it's natural encreaſe of inhabitanis. If 
the Iſland of Great Britain is ſmall, when 
compared with our Dominions in Ame- 
rica how could the Doctor dream 
that only © half the Number” of Mem. 
bers ſent by Scatland, would be a a Juſt 
em for America? 


-4 


Ou Colonics Leet only, that a; 
may be governed as in the former 
Reign. In thoſe days, Were we not 
rich-—powerful—unanimous—happy 
what'need, then, of innovations ? Have 
theſe Adminiſtrations ſhewn more wiſdom 
in! their proceedings? Let their effects 
anſwer. Let a fair, candid, diſpaſſion- 
ate parallel be drawn between the ſitua- 
ions of this Empire, in the year 1760 — 
and 1775 —and the concluſion to be de- 
duced from it, will be ſelf evident. 


. 
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( 70 
„% WIAI at laſt is the difference, ho- 
« tween him that is taxed by com- 
„ pulſion without repreſentation, and him 


that is repreſented by compulſion” i in 
# order to be taxed ?? a 2119 


{ 
? 


| To | 10 Aebi, nn praiſe. I 
did not expect the Doctor would have 
made ſo candid a confeſſion. I ſhould 
be ſorry to do violence to any man's 
words but ſurely the Doctor has fairly 
implied an acknowledgement, that if the 
Americans were repreſented in Parlia- 
ment, there would be no doubt of the 
event — they would certainly be taxed. 
Is not this prejudging what 'wonld'be the 
reſolutions of that reſpectable aſſembly ? 
Is not this, anſwering” for the event of a 
debate, which' has never yer been ar- 
gued ? On what grounds does the- Doctor 
draw his inference? Can it poffibly be 
known What are to ze the determinati- 
ons of Either Houſe of Parliament prior 
to the inſtant of their deciſions? | 


ARE 


; „ 

Axz we repreſented by compulſion, 
for ns other reaſon but, to be taxed 2 
Are no great national concerns, to be ſup- 
Poſed the objects of the deliherations of 
our Repreſentatives ? Are thoſe to be 
pre-determined in the Cabihet—and are the 
two Houſes to be of ns uſe but to pro- 
vide money ? This is an ellen Vick _ 
112 SN 
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e TRE 3 '6f '-Philadetphia; an 
«'afſemby-convetied by it's own author- 
cc - ity, and' as à ſeditious conventicle pu- 
* niſhable by law, has promulgated a 
« declaration, in compliance with which 
the commumcation between Britain and 
ce the greateſt part of North Atnevics 
«is now Tang 7 's * 


WI or tions this language lately, 
echoed by the friends of miniſtry. It is 
the faſhion to treat the aſſembly at Phila- 
delphia, “ as a ſeditious conventicle pu- 


niſhable by law.“ It is full time that ſuch 
a doctrine ſhould be held in deteſtation. 
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( 72 ) | 
Is it impoſtible for an Act of Parlia- 
liament to be of a deſtructive tendency ? 
Is our Legiſlature infallible? Is the En- 
gliſh Government to be ſo modelled, that 
if a pernicious Bill paſſes into a law, the 
people are to be forbid aſſembling to 
confider of, and reſolve on, the moſt pro- 
bable way to get it repealed? Whenever 
this is brought to bear——the Govern- 
ment here will be tyrannical. Engliſh 
Subjects in every County in every 
Province have a right to cenſure any 
Act of Parliament. They may legally 
meet by public advertiſement, to conſult 
and reſolve on meaſures rendered neceſ- 
fary by the Act. The congreſs, there- 
fore, was no ſeditious conventicle, The 
Americans think themſely es oppreſſed 
and as Engliſhmen they have power to 
complain. If public meetings for conſul- 
tation were to be prohibited it would 
be bigh time for an aſſembiy * the 
whole Nation. | 


| Tur Door affects to be much ſur- 
prized how the congreſs could have been 
A | 8 fo 


n 


ſo abſurd as to complain to the people of 
England of the eſtabliſnment of Popery, 
* even in Quebec, a. Country of which 
the inhabitants are Papiſts.” 


Tut people of England complained 
loudly of that ſcandalous eftabliſhment— 
long before the Americans could have 
known of the Quebec Bill. We com- 
plain not only of the eftabliſhment of 
Popery in Quebec and it's dependen- 
cies—but likewiſe of the eſtabliſhment 
of that Religion © fraught with ſanguina- 
xy and impious tenets”—in thoſe vaſt 
Regions now added to Quebec—on pur- 
poſe to authorize Prieſts to preach pub- 
lickly—where the inhabitants were never 


Papifts. There is an immenſe diſtance 


between toleration and eftabhiſhment 


and we think, that whoever adviſed the 
King to give his aſſent, not only to the 
ſettlement of Popery in Quebec—burt in 
the territories. added to it—forgot the 
words of the Coronation Oath— which 
poſitively inſiſted that the King, to the 


utmoſt 


9.3 


4 

ut moſt of hib Power, ſhould maintain the 
Proteſtant Religion, as by Jaw :eſtablifh- 
ed, in all iße Dominions of his Crown. 
The words of the Oath are not before 
me—but I fancy I am not much mif- 
taken in the tenour of it's lenſe. 1 * 
no comment. | A 1 

5 Wiken they apply to our compaſ- 
46 flon, by telling us, that they are to be 
carried from their own-/country to be 
«© tried for certain offences, we are not 
ſo ready to pity them, as to adviſe 
e them not to offend. While n are 
“innocent 8 are ſafe,” HOT FOOTY 


Tuar a man of 0 Doctors en 
political principles, ſo far from pitying a 
people oppreſſed (ſor their regard to that 

freedom which he diſlikes,) rejoices and 
triumplis in their miſery, is not ſurprizing. 
While men ſubmit patiently to acts of 
the moſt odious colour, they are ſafe 
in the Doctor's high Church Catechiſm, 
to be ſubmillive- to arbitrary Power—is— 

| to 


1 


to be © innocent”! — Even in deſpotic 
Senken people ar are *© ſafe” while 
they bear the laſh without grumbling — 
Who would purchafe ſafety on ſuch vile 
terms, in England or it's dominions? Ja- 
cobites, and Tories, indeed, are ready to 
pay that infamous price, for liberty to 
eat, drink, and breathe, though deprived 
of every liberty we prize but I truſt 
that nine tenthg1of the Empire would 
prefer death to ſuch an exiſtence. 


A 


C WHEN it is faid that the whole town 
of Boſton is diftrefled for a miſde- 
4 meanour of a few, we wonder at their 
c ſhameleſſneſs; for we know that the 
* town of Boſton, and all the aſſociated 
“ Provinces, are now in rebellion to de- 
6 fall © or juſtify the criminals”. 

tir 

To arraign others of being © ſhame- 
* leſs”, at the very inſtant a perſon is 
about to give demonſtrable proof of the 
moſt Livdfaned aſſurance requires ef- 
frontery which few can equal. The 
Doctor ſtands unrivalled. 

Wu EN 
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Wurxn Miniſtry thought it neceſſary 
the people of this country ſhould be led 
to imagine that the diſaffected in Boſton, 
were few in number — and conſiſted of 
the © ſcum of the earth” — the reſpect- 
able addreſſes to Governor Hutchinſon 
were trumpeted,—the quality of the ad- 
dreſſers was conſequential. It is now 
proper, it ſeems, that the whole town 
ſhould be deemed in oppoſition. 


Was not the deſtruction of the tea, 
aſſigned as the motive for the ſhutting 
up the port of Boſton and paſſing the 
other bills, which effectually rooted up 
freedom? Was not that act of deſtroying 
the tea performed by a' few ? Surely it 
cannot be ſaid that the majority of the 
town were concerned in it or if they 
were — was it juſt to puniſh the whole 
Province for the crime of a town 2'— 
Admitting that the town of Boſton, and 
all the aſſociated Provinces are NOW in 
rebellion—certinly the ſhameful bills of 
laſt ſpring were PRIOR to that rebellion 


for 


817 
— for they were prior to all the acts of 
the Americans, which the Doctor in- 
ſtances as proofs 'of the rebellion. If 
thoſe acts of parliament have driven 
them to take neceffiry meaſures, the 
Miniftry may thank themſelves for hav- 
ing been the cauſe of ſo much miſchief, 
Every evil which has happened, was 
predicted — and they have taken place 
in their train as they were foretold. 
Since, then, there aſſociations have been 
ſubſcribed to, ſince the inhuman Bofton 
Port Bill paſſed — which puniſhed the 


innocent, for the crimes of a few—Y/hat 


could have been more diſingenuous, than 
the infinuation, that the non-importation 
agreement, &c. were prior to the bill of 
which we complain? If the Doctor can 
read this — and ſee himſelf detected 

without feeling a bluſh of conſcious 
thame --- he is bronzed too deep to be 
capable of it's admiſſion, 


6 15 they are condemned unheard, it 


& is s becauſe there is no need of a trial. 
cc The 
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( 78 ) 
The crime is manifeſt and notorious. 
All trial is the inveſtigation. of ſome. 
* thing doubtful. An Italian Philoſopher 
te obſerves, that no man deſires to hear 
<< -what he has already ſeen.” 


— 


„„ % Sed 


IT requires no inconſiderable ſhare of 
temper, as well as of patience, to com- 
ment on ſuch a production without heat, 
It is. hardly poſſible for a man, who re 
rences the conſtitution, to read ſuch her 
trines without indignation. EP 


8 Wen the demolition of the tea, 
was notorious—yet who were the guilty 
perſons, was very doubtful. If a crime 
igg@&ninitted by a ſcore of men, who 
are unknown——and they fly for refuge 
in among a crowd, who are at hand 
would it be juſt would it not be cruel 
to puniſh that crowd, indifcriminately— 
becauſe the criminals were undiſtinguiſh- 
able amongſt them? In a free Country, 
is it poſſihle to figure: an event, which 
ud conſtitutionally render a trial unne- 
ceſſary ? 


— 4 
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ceflary ?. Are fuch, doctrines ſapported in 


England! If IL was to commit murder 
at neon, in the view of thouſands - could 
J juſtly ſuffer death without trial? 
For ſhame Doctor ]Þ--——n!-If I was 
ſworn à Juryman, on a caſe of life and 
death and had privately ſeen the pri- 
ſoner commit the murder, for which 1 
then ſat one of his Judges -I ſhould ftrive 
to forget What I had witnefled———that I 
might not perjure myſelf, by judging con- 
trary to the evidence at the Bar. If that 
evidence was inſufficient to convict the 
priſoner of the alledged guilt—I ſhould 
think myſelf indiſputably bound by my 
oath to -acquit him of the murder, though 
Jad ſeen it. 
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1 nave heard it frequently aſſerted 
with confidence, by thoſe whoſe veracity 
I cannot doubt—that the people of Scot- 
land are nineteen! out of twenty, hoſtile 
againſt. America; that they implicitly ap- 
prove of every miniſterial meaſure—and 
2lmoſt » deem—Adminiſtration infallible, 
| The 
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This has given riſe to moſt illiberal abuſe 
—which—in my opinion, as well as in 
the opinion. of mankind, has: juſtly: re- 
coiled upon it's authors. If I may judge 
of a Nation, by the few with whom I 
have had the pleaſure of being acquaint- 
ed they are men of, Senſe—Learning—- 
Honour, - warm and ſteady in their friend- 
ſhips. If I may be allowed to add, that, 
perhaps they now entertain rather too high 

notions of regal power—it is the only 
drawback can be. made from their na- 
tronal character. 


I RAVE Beon 18d to mention Scotland, 
merely to ſhew how apt people are to 
forget their former ſituation and not make 
caſes their own—however applicable. I 
need not ſay that I allude to the affair 
of Porteous. | 


Ir muſt be acknowledged, that no Act 
was ever more flagrantly committed, in 
daring violation of the laws, and in for 
vereign contempt of Majeſty, Captain 

Porteoug— 


( 8 
Porteous—tommanding a party, attended 
an execution in Edinburgh—and in a riot, 
ſome of his men, fired and did miſchief, 
He was tried—condemned --— but on ac- 
count of ſome favourable circumſtances, 
was reprieved for fix weeks by Queen 
Caroline—then regent. | Porteous—tranſ- 
ported with joy—had invited his friends 
to his goal—to celebrate with becoming 
feſtivity, his happy change of fortune— 
little foreſeeing the ſtorm, juſt burſting 
over his head !—Notwithſtanding the re- 
ptleve granted by the Queen Regent 
at a fixed hour of the night, one party 
of murderers ſeized the guard while 
others ſecured all the gates. The Priſon 
door was then forced open Captain 
Porteous was taken out and hanged on 
a dyers pole. The mob an diſ. 
perſed and no perſon was ever it ſeems 
detected. It was agitated in Parliament 
that the City of Edinburgh ſhould be 
deprived of it's Charter—and it's gates 
be taken down—but it was urged how 
cruel, and unjuſt it would be, to puniſh 

G a 


() 
4 Tum for the . Tley 
were heard. in their defence and were 
pardoned. Yet, if ever ſuch an aſſembly 
of men, tumultuouſly flying in the. face 
of the laws, could improferly be termed, 
a mob— the murderers of Captain Por- 
teous, deſerved: an higher title——for as 
the. ſtory has been repreſented, to me, 
they acted more like an aſſembly_of Ge- 
nerals, than a mob of riotous affaſſins. 
One ſoul ſeemed to have inſpired every 
man which proves that the buſineſs had 
been as calmly | preconcerted—prudently 
planned as it was deliberately executed, 
All this made ſtrong preſumptive , evi-, 
dence that the mob had zat. been com- 
poſed of the loweſt; order pf men and 
yet—though © the,crime was manifeſt and 
noterious - and that all trial is the in- 
veſtigation of ſomething. doubtful” —and. 
an Italian Philoſopher, obferves, that 
no man defires, to fear what he has al- 
ready ſeen '—the City were tried it was 
granted that it would be cruel and unjuſt 
to puniſn them for the unknown guilty 
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5 ada to the ſatisfaction of 1 
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| How. different the caſe: with. arten 
Profion; in Boſton de was thieddatid 
by. the very men concerned —acqunted |— 
If he had been thus murdered——what 
would have; been ſaid? the deſtruction 
of ſome Thouſand Pounds worth of tea 
—could have been remedied, by paying 
the value—but. can Milliops of Millions 
none s een nol © vinrern * 

1 4 n 
| I THINK this. is a 40 is alma 
others. judge. Was Boſton heard? Was 
Boſton n Was Boſton bre 
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. « Ta. hain miſery-on thoſe who have 
not deferved it, is part of the aggre- 
* gated guilt of + rebellion,” quere 


would not the Doctor have ſhewns à little 


more feeling for the innocent, in 1745, 
F the guiltleſs had been by 55 men; te the 
rebels ? 
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„ SURELY they think rather too mean- 
* ly of our apprehenſions, when they 
* ſuppoſe us not to know what they well 
* know themſelves, that they are taxed, 
t like all other Britiſh Subjects, by Par- 
e Hament; and that the Crown has not 
e by the new impoſts, whether right or 
wrong, obtained any additional Power 

* over tir POCO. 

0 UR © apprehenſions” are thought 
« meanly of,” when we are told, that 
the Crown would gain no © additiona} 
power over it's Dominions, by the liber- 
ty of taxing the Continent: of America. 
Would it not enable miniſtry to create 
hundred of additional offices? Would it 
not convey hundreds of thouſands of 
pounds into the treaſury—to enlarge the 
circle of corruption? Is not it's circum. 
ference already formidable to the liber- 
ties of the Empire? What is it, that, now 
this moment, delays the hand from rivet- 
ting our chains, which willingly would 
ſnatch the office? The loud voice which 
cries 


(35 ) 

cries for freedom. Arm Adminiſtration 
-with the Powers America could furniſh— 
and that voice would ſoon be rendered 
too weak to rouſe our virtue. Tell us 
not that it would be Parliament, and 
&* not the Crown, which would be armed 
4 with freſh. Power” we have no reaſon 
to diſtinguiſh between the Power of Par- 
lament, and the Power of Miniſ- 
try—for Miniſtry will always have influ- 
ence—a dead influence over a large ma- 
jority—and while that is the caſe, Par- 
liament will be only the engine of the 
Crown. 


yet there have riſen up, in the face 
of the public, men who, by whatever 
% corruptions or whatever infatuation, 
*« have undertaken to defend the Ame- 
* ricans, endeavour to ſhelter them from 
* reſentment, and propoſe reconciliation, 
«* without ſubmiſſion.“ * 


To the honour of England — and of 
human nature—the cauſe of freedom has 
Gez been 
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been ably pleaded—the innocent have 
not been deſtitute of protection. But as 
every bleſſing has its alloy of evil, there 
have ariſen up, in the face of noon — 
profligate ſupporters of lawleſs power 
Men who have argued, and written, in 
defence of {laviſh tenets and pretended 
affection to a Brunſwick King—and zeal 
| for his government — and at the ſame 
[ time reprobate his title to the crown. 
| Men ho infiſt on the divine right of 
kings and yet range themſelves under 
the banners of a ſovereign, who is in. 
debted for his royalty to the Whigs who 
thought re/ifkence againff tyranny, legal. 
If kings derive. their right from God — 
thoſe who hold this doctrine muſt hold 
the Stuarts claim, ſacred — untill a meſ- 
ſenger appears from Heaven, Ter ** 
CLARE 748 TITLE VOID. 


. Sto0019 las nam tige 

1 * Tas + 19 e I Ro whichthe 
| Doctor has written on the ſuppoſition of 
| | à Corniſh congreſs— is really ſo' childiſh, 

! and-foreign to the argument, chat to an- 
{wet it would be folly. wh 
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* Tur argument of the irregular 
«troops of controverſy, ſtripped of it's 
vs colours,” and turned out naked to the 
* view, is no more than this. Liberty 
& js the birthright of man, and where 
* obedience is compelled, there is no 
liberty. The anſwer is equally - fim- 
ple. Government is e to man, 
* and where obedience is not com- 
r pelled, there is no 8 . 
Warn men thus abuſe the talents re- 
ceived from Heaven, the ſeverity of their 
| puniſhments ſhould be proportioned as 
their abilities have. done miſchief. A 
doctrine is forced upon us—which we 
never heard — Words are put into our 
mouths, which we never uttered. We 
are made to fay that © where obedience 
is compelled, there is no liberty. We 
poſitively deny the doctrine. We ſay, 
that, "where obedience is compelled, to 
atts which are incompatible with the con- 
Atitution —there is no liberty. Me hold 
that * ſpirit of the conſtitution is PA- 
G 4 RAMOUNT 


a 
RAMOUNT to King, Lords, and Com- 


mons, united — and that if ever King, 
Lords, and Commons, ſhould violate 
Magna Chara, from that inſtant their 
authority is diſſolved - and all delegated 
power reverts to the collective body of 
the people — for whoſe benefit all govern- 
ment was ordained. Let people take care 
how they deny this doctrine—for to this 
doctrine the preſent King owes his crown. 
If the people had not conſtitutionally . 
reſumed the reins of government at the 
Revolution — Charles Stuart—the popiſh 
Pretender — would this moment have 
been the deſpotick tyrant of Britain, 


. Becauſe . government is neceſſary to 
man”, it does not follow that arbitrary 
government is neceflary, — An Exgliſb 
government, myſt be regulated by the 
fundamental laws on which it was fram- 
ed. Thoſe laws muſt wield the ſword, 
and poiſe the ſcale of juſtice. This is 
demonſtrable—inaſmuch as the king's aſ- 
ſent is neceſſary to every act of - parlia- 
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ment—and as he previouſly ſwears to 
his people, that he will govern according 
to the laws — he cannot aſſent to any 
bill which is not conformable to thoſe fun- 


damental laws, without evident, and 


flagrant perjury. It is ſaid of George 
the Firſt — that ſuch was his lively ſenſe 


of the ſolemn; oath he had ſworn to his 
people at his coronation — that he never 


aſſented to any material meaſure, till he 
had aſked his chancellor, Whether it 
* was agreeable to the Laws of Eng- 
%% Jand ?” ö 

The Doctor informs us, that © if the 
“ ſubje& refuſes to obey, it is the duty 


of authority to uſe .compultion”. He 


ſhould have ſaid — that — if the ſubject 
refuſes to obey what is conſiftent with, 
and conformable to, the conflitution, it is 
the duty of authority to uſe compulſion— 
but if -otherwiſe, it is the duty of autho- 
rity to amend it's government. Let me 
inform the Doctor, in my turn that © if 
the ſubjedt refuſes to obey” what 
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is incompatible with freedom — and if au- 
thority thinks it it's duty “ to uſe com- 
e pulfion” — it will ten become the duty 
* of every man in the empire, to join 


in aſſiſting that ſubject to reſiſt that com- 


pulfion. I will aſſert this doctrine, whilſt 
I have breath — and if unhappily this 
country ſhould be ſo enſlaved during 
my time, (which may the Almighty 
avert!) as that I ſhould breathe it at the 
peril of my life—I will either refign that 


life at the ſhrine of freedom or fly to 


ſome more favoured land, where liberty 
is nouriſhed and ſupported. 


It is become the faſhion of the times 
to aſſert the contrary opinion and men 
aſſiduouſſy labour to inſtill into our minds; 
that oppoſition to government is rebel. 
«© ion, though" lat government is ever ſo 
« deſpstic”. I hold this tenet, not only 
to he high treaſon againſt the majeſty of 
the people but high treaſon againſt the 
king upon the throne. IF oppoſition to 
James the Second, was rebellion — the 

| "Pp whole 


TS 

| whole nation this moment are REBELS. 
Let this truth be denied—and noon may 
be miſtaken for midnight — though an 


unclouded fun n 21225 in his me- 
e 7 | 


I have the moſt reſpectable law au- 

thorities on my fide — to prove, that in 3 
England, no human power can have au- if 
thority to enſſave. The late Lord High N 
Chancellor of England, has lately aſſert- in 


ed this doctrine in the Houſe of Lords. l 
If Lord Camden is ignorant—who | is there 1 


well informed? S N | 


In ver liehe we Shes th this great 
conſtitutional queſtion, truth darts it's rays | 
on our fide. Becauſe we delegated a Pow- 
er for our benefit, ſhall that Power be ex- 
erted to our prejudice—and ſhall we be 
bound. by our duty, to ſubmit! patiently 
to that injuſtice ?—If T give a letter of 
Attorney to a man whom I eſteem—be- 
cavſe it is impoſſible for me to do the bu- 
fineſs-1 in Perſon,— —and if he violates his 
x truſt 
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4H truſt, and attempts my ruin, am I not 
authorized to exclaim againſt his villainy, 
and ſtrain every nerve to recover that 
authority wich is inherent in my perſon— 
that I may reſcue my fortune from de- 
ſtruction, and puniſh his notorious of- 
fence If an Act of Parliament could 
| aboliſh juries—if it could annul Magna 
| Charta—if it could ſurrender the rights 
1 of the two Houſes of Parliament to the 
Crown—the order of nature is inverted— 
right, is wrong and wrong is right—the li- 
berties of England hang ſuſpended by a 
| ſingle hair—which two corrupted majori- 
it ties (if any ſuch ſhould ever exiſt) may at 
| pleaſure divide with their breath! 


>. 4 h 


A precarious tenure—this—to hold 
| our wives—children—lives and proper- 
f ties Let ſuch doctrines be held in 
| abhorrence for whoever, argues for 


their legality—wiſhes for arbitrary Power. 


— 


TRE great orator obſerves, that thay 
rf 1 be very fit, after they have been 
in : taxed 


» 4 


« 80 
* taxed, to impoſe chains upon us. If 
« they are ſo fit as their friend deſcribes 
« them, and ſo willing as they deſcribe 


of themſelves, let us encreaſe our Army, 
F and double our Militia,” $125 


S>3 


I wart not rec the author's un- 
derſtanding, by a ſuppoſition - that he 
could have been innocent of any inten- 
tion to deceive. He cannot be ignorant 
that we are in no fears of the Americans, 
until they are reduced into ſlavery. While 
they are in oppoſition to Tory miniſters, 
they are our Bulwark. They will never 
with to impoſe chains on us—till we have 
ſuffered them to be rivetted in America. 
We ſhall never be in danger from the 
Americans, till they Act in conjunction 
with Tories. In that dreadful hour, we 
need not © encreaſe our Army“. 
for I fear our Army, by that time, will be 
too habituated to the ſight of bleeding 
free men, during the reduction of Ame- 
rica—to be reluctantly led againſt the 
liberties of Britain. Then to enoreaſe 


1 their 
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their, number, would be; to encreaſeottr 
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105 60 Ws. are- told. of their. contributions 
© to the laſt War, a War inthedtby:theft 


3s 


outcries, and continued for their pro- 
« teCtion, ., a War by which none "Hue 
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7 F it be FM; 3 we e a Ponce 
64 by which none but the: Americans are 
gainers ga large debt remains unpaid 
to Engliſh Juſtice, —— We. were maſters 
at ſea We were uiumpbant over tie 
Globe. The enemy Were fearfub of trüſt- 
ing a ſhip to ſea — their fleets were: ſhut 
up, priſoners in their own, harbours 
Whilſt gurs ranged lords of the ocean. 
Their commerce was ruined, whilſt ours 
proſpered. - The King's firſt Speech ta 
Parliament paints the brilliant luſtte that 
beamed round our heads—and the fallen 
ſituation of our enemies. It paints our 
unanimity! It paints out happineſs! How 
changed are now the times! Let me turn 


my 


6 
my eyes from the melancholy view and 
not dwell on a picture which preſents a 
profſpet—mortifying to Engliſhmen, and 
pleaiing to France and 8 a — 
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ball was at our feet und neglected the 
golden opportunity of being repaid for 
our expence of blood and treaſure ſo 
that © only the Americans were gain- 
ers*—we. have to thank: the Tories, who 
uniformly blaſt aur Laure/s;, and. relin- 
quiſh to our enemies, with the hen, what 
we forced from their arms with the. 
ſword. I hope, in future, we ſhall prof- 
fit by the example of Ruſſia. She wiſe- 
ly continued a glorious War, till ſhe farced 
as glorious a Peace—bur /be had no To- 
ries, to pluck the wreath of victory 
from her brow! | 
We are reproached with the oruelty 
of ſhutting one port, where every 
port is ſhut againſt us.“ 
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Has not the non-importation agtee-' 
1 ment taken place ſince their knowledge 
1 of the Boſton Port Bill? The non-im- 
1 portation reſolution was formed by the 
Congreſs—and the Congreſs ſat pofterior 
to the ſhutting up Boſton. It is ſcanda- 
lous to attempt thus to deceive. A juſt 
cauſe needs not the aſſiſtance of falſe- 


"| 
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Wr are cenſured as tyrannical for 
1 „ hindering thofe from fiſhing, who have 
* condemned our merchants to bank- 
te ruptcy and our manufacturers to hun- 
CT >. 0 * E Wear 
It was ſatisfactorily proven in parlia- 
ment that the fiſhermen had no hand in 
the diſturbances. Their profeſſion kept 
them at ſea, They have not, therefore, 
condemned our merchants to bank- 
% ruptcy, and our manufacturers to 
hunger“. If there were not ſome men 
who cannot bluſh, this detection would 
cover our author with ſhame. 


Bur 
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But is it true then, and really ac 
knowledged by the Doctor, that © our. 
0 merchants are condemned to bankruptcy 

f and our manufacturers to hunger ?”— 
And for what advantage has ſuch miſ- 
fortunes been courted ?—What will poſ- 

| terity ſay, when they read, that · the 
moſt ſubſtantial - benefits were wantonly 
bartered for the ideal chimera of a dif> 
tempered brain? — That hundreds of 
thouſand of pounds — perhaps millions 
were ſcattered into the ocean —and-the 
ruin of the empire thought nothing — 
when ballanced with the . poffible chance 
of eſtabliſhing a right to tax America, 
though it is acknowledged, that right ſhould 
never be enforced, though obtained? Is not 
this attempting to purchaſe a punctilio 
a vain, idle punctilio, as light as a fea- 
ther, and as trifling in it's value — at the 
price, of a commerce which has contributed 
to our! greatneſs ? If the blood of our 
fellow - ſubjects in America is of no eſti- 
mation in the eye of miniſtry — ſhould 
they not prize the blood of our ſoldiers ? 
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ſtant ready to ſubmit to our ſway. 
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Is à brilliant, worth millions, to be ſtaked 
_ a ſtraw? | 


lf To all this it may be anſwered, that 
between loſing America, and reſigning 
« it, there is no great difference; that it 
<« is not very reaſonable to jump into the 
<« ſea, becauſe the ſhip is leaky. All 
e thoſe evils may befal us, but we need 
not haſten them”. | 


Ir loſing America, or refigning it, is 
the preſent alternative — we have to 
thank our Tory miniſters for having forced 
us, wrong-headedly, into ſo ſhocking a di- 
lemma. In the late reigns, America was 
always thought dependant on Britain, 
though ſhe was governed preciſely in 
the ſame manner in which ſhe is this in- 
The 
whole difference has been made by the 
ideas of our different miniſters. Whigs 
were ſatisfied with America, becauſe 
ſhe purchaſed our goods, encreaſed the 
revenue by that purchaſe — enriched our 

merchants 
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merchants employed our men—raiſed 
ſeamen for our fleets. Theſe were, in 
their ideas, ſolid benefits. Willing to 
indulge the Provinces in the enjoy ment 
of their rights, the idea of taxing them, 
was never dreamed of. We never ima- 
gined them independent —and they nevet 
termed us tytannical.—But when Tory 
miziſters ſeized the helm, high-flying 
maxims regulated the ſtate. The great 
national advantages we poſſeſſed, were 
light as air in the ballance, when weighed 
againſt the pleafure of encroaching on 
the tights of the Americans. No bene- 
fits were prized, on account of their be- 
ing natiohal — the money was wanted 
for private ſervice. Is it to be faid that 
we refign America, becauſe we poflefs 
the ſubſtance—and give up the ſhadow ? 
Is the government of America to be 
thought loſt, becauſe that government 
wilt not be fuffered to be deſpotick ? — 
If our thip is © leaky” Het Whigs tighten 
the ſeams—and ſtop the holes which To- 
.rres have bored in her bottom. There 
H 2 is 
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is no occaſion for jumping into the 
<« ſea”—for we may fail into a ſafe har- 


bour, / feilful Pilots are "Plone. at the 
* 


Tarar America muſt in time be inde- 
pendent, is paſt all poſſibility of doubt. 
That our Tories have anticipated that in- 
dependence, above a century is a truth 
incontrovertibly clear. The diſſentions 
which diſtracted the Colonies, internally 
— were unſurmountable - obſtacles to 
their independence — and there is no 
knowing how long they might have con- 
tinued, if ni had not reconciled 
their differences, and cooled their ani- 


moſities, by forcing them to have one 


common intereſt, which has united them 
in one common cauſe. To haſten their 
independence — miniſtry have cemented 
their union. They ſet fire to the houſe 
they were to protect — and now com- 
plain of being ſcorched by the flame ! 


ARE 
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Ax we not doing our utmoſt to wean 
the Americans from the neceſſity of 
uſing our manufactures? Have we not 
turned their eyes towards their own in- 
tereſt, by leading them to attend to the 
increaſe of their ſheep? Have they not 
advanced to independence, more within 
the laſt twelve years, (entirely owing to 
the abſurd, obſtinate perſeverence of 
miniſtry, in their attempts to raiſe a re- 
venue, at the expence of ten times it's 
value in commerce) than they would have 
done in an hundred, under a Whig ad- 
miniſtration? This cannot be denied with 
_ OY 


Brwx jeſt and earneſt, the Doc- 
tor infinuates meaſures, which I dare ſay 
he would readily defend, if they were 
adopted. Let us reſtore to the French 
< what we have taken from them. We 
4 ſhall ſee the Colonies at our feet, when 
„ they have an enemy fo near them. 
« Let us give the Indians arms; and 


teach them diſcipline, and encourage 
H 3 them 
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them now and then to plunder a plan- 


« tation. nen leizure are the 


eee, n u en. 1% 12t 
„An can an Engliſh a bm der 
** ideas, even in jeſt, without hor- 
rour But the virulent ſpirit of an 
inveterate Tory, can calmly contem- 


plate the idea of ſavages turned looſe 


upon the friends: of freedom — he 
can imagine himſelf the huntſman of 
the Indian pack —hollowing forward his 
blood-hounds ! 7 Ns Mano 


tw bank 4 donne 4d Ann 
* Te their obflinacy continues = "I 
* hoſtilities, it may perhaps be mollified 
&* by! turning out the ſoldiets io free quar- 
ters, OE. an. enen r 
5 ben . ob Let hör 
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„Arch txx vice. If the 1 
are too peaceful, andi too prudent to 
commit any outrage, tou/tify oughter— 
turn looſe. the troops to plunder to be 
beet e ire to madneſs HN They 


will 


a + 


enn 
will then burſt all bounds in cheir rage 
and miniſtry may take occaſion to glut 


the vengeance of +  Facobjtes,' "with the 
blood of Ny enemies of th "ny wade oy 
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* O ita original contrivers of 11 
„chief let an inſulted Nation pour out 
* it's vengeance.“ Then the vengeance 
muſt fall on the heads of Admini/ttation-— 
for evety thing was quiet after the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, till miniſtry returned 
to the attack rand threw combuſtibles 
upon the embers which were on the brink 
of being extinguiſned. They have fan- 
ned the flame — but let them take caro, 
leſt, when it mounts highet, it _ con- 
ſume nen ning: 95 1901 goilve 
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6 "en 3 being now, La ſup⸗ 
77 4 hſe,, legally. forfeited, may be mo- 
« delled as thall appear moſt commodious 
& g Ache Country“ 
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Ax ſo RA the 8 of 
Engliſhmen think it their intereſt to de- 
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lay trading with a Country which claims 
a right to tax them at pleaſure, though 
unrepreſented—their government is to be 
new modelled -» Gavernour Hutchinſon's 
advice * is to be adopted—they are to 


be deprived of Engliſh Liberties" in 


order to curb their free ſpirits When 
miniſtry begin to enſlave a diſtant Pro- 
vince, let the Engliſh nation be on their 
guard let them look at home, far pre- 
cedents of that nature generally multi- 
ply, alarmingly. Nothing can be more 
dangerous than to gratify miniſters with 
a tafie of lawleſs Power, It is ſaid of 
wild beafts, that if ever they happen to 
ſmell any blood about their keepers, 
when they are taking - liberties with thoſe 
creatures to amuſe ſpeRators—it never 
fails proving fatal to the poor men who 
have ventured their heads into their 
mouths. The inſtant they taſte blogd—- 
they devour, Like their brethren of 'the 
foreſt, miniſtry may be kept within 
bounds, while we carefully refirain their 

* As contained! in his letters. | 


abilities 
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abilities to do miſchie but if we ſuffer 
them to reliſh the deſtruction of American 
freedom, it may whet their appetites ir- 
refiftibly———and when America is de- 
voured England muſt afford the next 
victim. | | 


Wren the Bills of laſt ſpring left Eng- 
land—the miniſterial advocates were ſan- 
guine in their expectations that they 
would be productive of American ſub* 
miſſion. They found themſelves miſtaken 
— for they produced the general una- 
nimity, which was predicted. Miniſtry 
now affect to deſpiſe the opinion of 


American oppoſition—they rely on the 


effects which gold has produced in New 
Vork. But let my prophecy be record- 
ed—their Bills will add fuel to the 
flame——they will make it rage the 
fiercer. Men, fired with a noble enthuſi- 
aſm in the cauſe of freedom will never be 
tamed by the Iaſh—they will be animated to 
reſiſtance, in proportion as that refiſtance is 
juſtified, by Acts of lawleſs oppreſſion, 
and vindictive cruelty. Ap- 
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_AbMINISTRATION may plume them- 
ſelves as much as they pleaſe, in the 
fond hope, too, that the French and Spa- 
niards will be ſo very complaiſant to them 
(their good friends,) as to remain patient 
ſpectators of a Civil War from which 
they may derive ſuch infinite Advantage. 
To imagine that they will let ſlip ſo fa- 
vourable an opportunity for attacking us 
is to be credulous, to a degree which 
renders argument ridiculous ! To reaſon 
againſt tranſubſtantiation, with a confirmed 

. bigat—would be e Wow of 
; | W Sort * „Dur 
Tue condniagloe as" the Peace may bg 
purchaſedd from France and Spain but if 
it is to he purchaſed it muſt be' bought by 
ſetret aiticles, which muſt be decifively 
detrimentalintheir effects and for which 
pernicious conſequences. no attonement 
can be made to No, but by the axe 
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Tur Doctor feems very deffrous if it 

were poſſible to obliterate th&word © Ha- 

very” from our language. He laments 

that as © no man ever could give lau tai 
* Janguage,” it © will be vain to prohibit 

« the uſe of the word flavery® I do not 

wonder that when men have formed 

ſchemes for the deſtruction of mankind, 

they wiſh all ſounds prevented, which | 
can alarm the unhappy objects of their 

malevolence. The more they can be lul- 

led into a belief of their ſecurity—the 

eaſier they may be entangled by the toils 

of tyrants. 


In treating on the effects produced 
by the difference of climates in various 
Countries, Monteſquieu, mentioning the 
climate of England, ſeems to think it 
will conduce to the prolongation of our 
iberties, beyond the time which would 
otherwiſe have put a-period to them. 
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As his remarks are entertaining, as 
well as very inſtructive, I ſhall. tranſ- 
cribe 
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ſcribe what he ſays, entire—-and I fancy 
the tranſcrigg, will be thought very appli- 
cable to my preſent ſubject. 
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cc 2 ariſing from the climee of England.” 2 


« In à Nation ſo diſtempered by the 
climate as to have a diſreliſh of every 
thing, nay even of life, it is plain that 
the government 9 ſuitable to the in- 
habitants, is that, in Which they cannot 
lay there chagreens ta any /ingle per- 


* ſons charge, and in which, being un- 
«© der the directions rather of THE 


cc 


. 


ce 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


LAWS than of the prince, they can- 


not change the government, WITH- 
OUT SUBVERTING THE LAWS 
THEMSELVES. 


e ByT-if this Nation had likewiſe de- 
rived from the climate, a certain cha- 
racer of impatience which rendered 
them incapable of bearing the ſame 
train of things for any long continu- 
ance ; it is obvious that the govern- 

| * ment 
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Hear above mentioned 1 18 the fitteſt for 


them.” 

_ 
« Tr1s character of impatience is not 
very conſiderable of itſelf; butyit may 
become ſo, when joined with courage.” 


„ Ir is quite a different thing from le- 
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vity, which makes a people undertake, 


« or drop à project, without cauſe ; it 


borders more upon obſtinacy, becauſe 


it proceeds from ſo lively a ſenſe of 


cc. 


miſery, that it is not weakened even 
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> Tus: charter; in a free Nation, 
is extremely proper for diſconcerting 
the projects of tyranny—WHICH 18 
ALWAYS SLOW, AND FEEBLE 
IN IS COMMENCEMENTS, as 
IN THE END IT IS ACTIVE AND 
LIVELY; whick, at FIRST, only 


ce ſtretches out a hand TO ASSIST, and 


(* 


ce 


EXERTS, afterwards A MULTI. 
TUDE OF ARMS TO OPPR ESS. 


* DLAVERY 


. - * * 
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| A. 
« SLAVERY 18 EVER PRECE- 

DED BY SLEEP, But a people who 

« find no reſt iy any fituation—who con. 


66 tinually explore every part, and feel 
nothing but pain, can aryl * lulled 
io. ſeep.· 


4 POLITI ks are à kind of a file; which 
* wears out by uſe, and attains irs end 
e by a flow progreſſion. Now the peo- 


« ple of whom we have been ſpeaking, 
e are incapable of bearing the delays, 


e the details, the coolneſs of negociations : 
* theſe are the things in which they are 
„ more unlikely to fucceed than any 
other Nation; wherefore they are apt 
« to loſe by treaties what Ach obtain ” 
« their arms.” * . 


As flavery is preceded by fleep — let 
us be ever awake — for the ſame Mon- 
teſquieu informs us, that the Engliſh 
„ have a great deal of reaſon to be 
« jealous of their liberty” for were they 

* See Spirit of Laws vol. 1.4. 14 chap. 13 
e * ever 


( 111 
et ever to be ſo unhappy as to loſe 


« it they would be one of the moſt ſer- 


4 wile nations upon earth”, I theres 
fore hope, and truſt, that it may ever 


be found vain to prohibit the uſe of 


© the word flavery” —— even though it 
is wiſhed for, by Doctor ]J-—n. I 
make no doubt, but from a fimilar mo- 
tive, the noted Hawke—while the tyrant 
of Hounſlow Heath, would have wiſhed 
to eraſe the word highwayman. 


Trxz Doctor has been very liberal of 


his abufe on all thoſe who have aſſerted 
the liberties of their country. Many 


there are, I readily believe, who de- 
ſerve his fevereſt cenſures. I think that 
to oppoſe government, from any other 
motive but principle—diſcovers an heart 
inſenfible to the moſt laudable incite- 
ments—awake to the moſt ſhameful paſ- 
fions. Such an heart is capable of the 
moſt abandoned proſtitution. — for he 
who can fo far loſe fight of every ho- 
nourable inducement to act worthily, as 
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to bring himſelf to oppoſe what. he thinks 
RIGHT, to obtain power, and it's at- 
tendant emoluments of office=will—very 
readily—to preſerve that power and thoſe. 
emoluments, SUPPORT what he: thin 
DESTRUCTIVE... There is no breach 
of charity in this concluſion — for this 
maxim will ſtand the teft of examina- 
tion, in theory — and we daily fee me- 
lancholy examples to evince, that it 
holds but too juſt, in practice. 


Somnsfew there are, I hope, whom 
the treaſury could not have tempted to 
ſupport the American Bills of laſt. ſpring 
— or the bill which is to make ſuch de: 
vaſtation among the poor fiſhermen on 
the Banks of Newfoundland. If ſome. 
virtue is not ſtill remaining in the Eng- 
liſh nation, all oppofition to arbitrary en- 


croachments, is in vain — and we may 
as well at once bow down our necks to 


receive the yoke. True, it is, that we 


have too much reaſon to fear that our 


ſun of liberty has paſſed his meridian, 


3 and 
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and is declining rapidly, to revive ſome 
happier clime with his beams—and to 
chear this devoted Iſland no more with 
his preſence |! Men who can barter 
invaluable national bleſſings, for private 
acquiſitions—are unworthy the rights of 
freemen—and if they could be the only 
ſufferers, they would fall as unpitied, as 
they are deteſted - but the misfortune, is, 
that the few who preſerve their integrity, 


mult feel the chains as heavily, as the 


men who have deſerved to groan under 
their weight. They will feel them more 
acutely—more agonizingly becauſe their 
Spirits will likewiſe be wounded—while 
the animal living principle * of a willing, 
obſequious, Engliſh flave, can only be 
awakened to ſenfation by kis Driver's 
whip. 


Inu Avr now gone through the material 
parts of Doctor J——-n's Pamphlet, which 
I thought required Comments. I have 
written with as much temper as it was in 


*I cannot dignify it by the names of Soul or Spirit. 


[ my 
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my power to command and I hope it 
muſt be acknowledged that I have writ- 
ten with candour. I entreat that it may be 
remembered, that however warmly I may 
have expreſſed myſelf againſt the author 
of the pamphlet I have anſwered, I was 
warm only againſt the princrples—not 
againſt the man who entertains them. 


Epvcation —and early example 
Ideas imbibed with our Milk, tinge our 
minds with a colour, which gives them a 
biaſs through life. Charity compells me 
to make this allowance for men, who 
really prefer arbitrary power to free- 
dom — who would readily cringe, ſlaves 
to a great ſuperior tyrant to have power 
to tyrannize over proſtrate vaſſals at their 
feet. Charity obliges me to make this 
allowance for Doctor n. A Ja- 
cobite has an excluſive right to plead for 
tyrannical meaſures. As a friend to free- 
dom—an irreconcileable enemy to lawleſs 
power — I have expoſed and cenſured, 
tenets, Which I would inveigh againſt — 
GE Eres though 
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though publiſhed by a father I loved. 1 
am perſuaded that the Doctor has always 


written from principle—and, in that opi- 


nion — I honour him. I cannot help la- 
menting, however, when I ſee a nan 
of ability capable of being influenced by 
principle and yet find that principle— 
jacobitical. | 


Wu ſuch productions as the Doc- 
tor's, are induſtriouſly commended—and 
highly favoured by miniſters, it is high 
time to expoſe their tendency. A noble 
Lord, high in office, has praiſed his 
pamphlet in the Houfe of Peers. Have 
we not cauſe to be alarmed, when we 
find, that ſuck principles are approved 
by ſuck men? 1 


Wr are ridiculed for our apprehen- 
fions of ſlavery, though, without a mag- 
nifier, we can fee it's approaches, regular. 
The preſs is perſecuted with rancour — 
and Tories make it the vehicle of foul 
abuſe againit private characters, on pur- 
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poſe to render it odious. The periodical 
paper, the Criſis, could never have been 


written by a Whig. The Whigs revere 
—and hold facred—a liberty—on which 


we depend, for happineſs. Whatever 
Printers ſuffer private charaQers to be 
villified—and by that means ſubje& the 
preſs to heavy fines—negle& the duty 
they owe to their country—and . betray 
it's moſt eſſential privilege. Printers who 
with not to gratify it's enemies will take 
care to preſerve it's chaſtity, by ſuffer- 


ing it to cenſure men, only for actions 


which affect the public welfare. By ad- 
hering to this criterion the preſs can 
never be abuſed. It ſhould ever remain 
the ſcourge, and terror of wicked mi- 


niſters but when they are arraigned for 


public crimes, they ſhould be arraigned 


in terms that ſuit the gentleman. Foul 
abuſe diſguſts the friend of freedom — 


while thoſe who wiſh for deſpotiſm, re- 
Joice in the advantage it gives them over 
the greateſt obſtacle in the way to law- 
leſs power. 2 


Ir 


1 

Ir arbitrary Power is not the preſent 
favoured ſyſtem, why is this notorious 
predilection for Toryiſm, ſo conſpicuous ? 
Let any man attend to the political com- 
plexion of the men in Power and 
doubt—if it be poſſible - the favourite 
reigning colour of the times. Of what 
dye are the men who are placed in 
the boſom of fortune? Are they not 
Tories? Has not the cocoa tree, for 
theſe many years emptied it's members 
into the chief ices of truſt and profit? 
Are not men of highflying tenets choſen 
to the higheſt departments of the ſtate? 
Are not thoſe of our nobility, and gen- 
tlemen, who are ſuſpected of revolution 
principles — diſregarded—ſlighted—neg- 
leted—frowned on? Does it not ſeem as 
if having been friends to the Stuarts, was 
the ſtrongeſt recommendation to favour ? 
I hy the ſtrongeſt recommendation to fa- 
vour ? The anſwer is too obvious! Becauſe 
men who wiſh well to the Stuarts, f 
of courſe be Tories and Toryiſm is the 
minifterial virtue which—like charity, 
I 3 in 
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in the goſpel-—* covers the multitude 
of fins.” 


Jop men by their actions. Have 
they not, with avidity, caught the op- 
ty of eſtabliſhing arbitrary Pow- 
in part of the Dominions, in 
which they had courage to riſk it's intro- 
duction? Have they not eſtabliſhed Po- 
pery not only oyer the Province of 
Quebec—but over vaſt additional Regi- 
ons ?!— If I am aſked, ©* do I think mi- 
niſtry Papiſts?” I anſwer, No; © why 
then imagine they wiſh to favour Po- 
pery?” Becauſe they know that the Pa- 
piſts, will, in return for their good offices 
to the holy Mother Church do their ut- 
moſt to forward the completion of the 
Torie's wiſhed-for plan of arbitrary Pow- 
er. As miniſtry, therefore, have given 
ſuch an apparent preference to Popery 
and Deſpotiſm, (by eſtabliſhing both, 
over the immenſe. Regions of Canada— 
becauſe. they thought it might ſe ;fely 
be ventured) can we doubt that the 

Tori es 
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Tories would eſtabliſh that Religion — 
and that government in England, if 
Tower-Hill did not rife to their view ? 


THrrRE is a maxim in private life 
held to be an unerring rule“ ſhew me 
lis company, and I will deſcribe to you the 

an.“ This will hold equally juſt in the 
great circle, If being followed —revered— 
praiſed—loved—admired by all the To- 
ries and Jacobites of Britain, can be any 
ſcandal to miniſtry no people were ever 
ſo wretchedly expoſed by their friends. 


Bur while I am cenſuring miniſtry for 
having attradted the admiration of the 
ancient enemies of our Royal Houſe— 
let me throw a weight into the oppoſite 
ſcale—to ballance, in ſome degree, the 


black liſt which preponderates the ſcale 
of Toryiſm. 


My Lord D h's friendſhip would 
do honour to any miniftry. His Lordſhip 
is high in favour with Majeſty and with 
I 4 all 
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all men in Power. He is a Privy Coun- 
cellor! When any great national queſ- 
tion is depending in bis Houſe, vie him 
going about from Peer to Peer diſfuſing 
his ſpirit within the utmoſt ſphere of it's 
extenſion —breathing his love of liberty, 
and zeal for the honour and intereſt of the 
Empire, into every Lord who will at- 
tend to his ſentiments. His Lordſhip 
has been always a warm friend to the 
Hanoverian family—and has ever been 
remarkable in L-— —ſhire, for his 
active zeal in the cauſe of freedom. 
Liberal in his ſentiments——an approved 
advocate for the liberties of the ſub- 
jet—a miniſtry, who have in his Lord- 
ſhip, a ſupporter—are armed againſt an 
hoſt of oppoſers. Juſtice has compelled 
me to make this public exception in Lord 
D-——-ht's favovr—and in favour of mi- 
niſtry—while cenſuring the preference 
given to profeſſed Tories and Jacobites. 


OTILL to proceed in my attempt to 
produce evidence in proof of the juſt 
grounds 


16 


grounds on which we apprehend a plan 
formed for the introduction of arbitrary 
power - ſuffer me to turn your attention 
to a review of Lord Mansfield's doctrine 
to Juries. 


Ir muſt be granted that the two great 
ſupporting pillars of the conſtitution—are 
— our trials by Fury—and the liberty of 
the preſs. By rendering Juries, Cyphers 
both theſe pillars would be blown up 
at one blaſt, They have each heen at- 
tacked ſeparately—but the grand mine has 
been therefore principally attempted to 
be ſprung under the priveleges of our 
Juries. | | 


Has not every art, that wiſdom, learn- 
ing, or ſophiſtry could deviſe, been ex- 
erted to abridge our Juries of their right 
of judging, and determining on the HE 
matter before them? Has not Lord Manſ- 
field been indefatigable in his ſtruggles 
to render them Cyphers? If I publiſh, 
what his Lord/hip may be pleaſed to 

| deem 
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deem a libel can I poſſibly be ſaid 
to, have been tried by a Jury, i that 
Jury laue been uo judges, of my offence f!—— 
It is an inſult upon common ſenſe, to 
pretend that my fate is to be determined 
by a Jury, if my criminality, or inno- 
cence, is not to be decided by their ver- 
dict. There can be no GUILT in publiſh- 
ing 4 printed paper—the GUILT, lies, 
in the CRIMINALITY of it's CON- 
TENTS ;—— to judge, therefore, of that 
CRIMINALITY—muſft be their office — 
other wiſe—their preſence will be quite 
unneceſſary- their preſence will cruelly 
tantalize me with the empty ſpew of a 
ſeeming equity of judgement, by which 
I could have no hope of being benefit- 
ed—their preſence, would, in my view— 
be only a ſolemn mockery of the conſti- 
tution, It would remind me of thoſe 

bleſſed times, when, the very judge 
whom I had irritated by the juſtice of 
my ſatire, could not have been permitted 
to be the inflifter of a puniſhment, 
which I had merited only by my virtue “ 


THAT 


E 


Tu Ar I had, perhaps, not only writ- 
ten the work, but likewiſe publiſhed it 
I ſhould readily avow at the bar—and 
if 1 reſted my defence on the integrity 
of my intentions the truth of my aſſer- 
tions and the innocence of the contents — 
what would that proof avail me, if the 
Jury were only to judge whether the 
paper had been publiſhed, or written by 
me? Unable to deny my having pub- 
liſhed, or written, what they had heard 
me glory in having preſented to the 
public — they ceaſe to be my judges if 
they are to be compelled to bring me in, 
GUILTY—for an act which they think 
meritorious. The very words which the 
laws have put into the mouths of our 
juries—are, of themſelves, deciſive proofs 
of their powers, 


Ler us ſuppoſe it poſſible, for argu- 
ment's ſake—that a clergyman was to be 
proſecuted for a ſermon — at which the 
brother of a judge, had taken the greateſt 
offence. Let us take it for granted that 
the 
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the judge was a tyrant—and his brother 
a fool, That the ſermon complained of, 
was remarkable for it's excelient doc- 
trines — elegant compoſition — pious re- 
flections. That it breathed religion to- 
wards God — peace — good will towards 
man. 


LET us view this eminent divine at the 
bar — for an ideal injury, conceived by 
an ideot-at the inſtigation of a monſter, 
bent on his ruin. Let us imagine every 
Juror, remarkable for his good ſenſe — 
ſound judgment—great virtue. This cler- 
gyman cannot diſprove his having pub- 
liſbed that ſermon—the jury muſt there- 
fore acknowledge, what he confeſſes. IF 
they are THEREFORE to find that 
pious man, GUILTY —would it not be 
an unpardonable outrage againſt reaſon 
common ſenſe—juſtice—religion—law 
equity? — The word GUILTY ſhould 
be expunged with indignation from our 
language—for having conveyed the IDEA 
of criminality, to an act that was worthy 

of 
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of an angel. The jury mut bring him in 
« guilty'——and the judge may deprive 
him of his liberty and his fortune—-for 
what merited a ſeat in heaven | 


Tu office of the judge [according to 
the principles of our free conſtitution} is 
merely to preſerve order in the court—— 
to detect and expoſe any attempt to wreſt 
the laws—and miſinform the jury 
to ſtate candidly the evidence on both 
fides——and—when the Jury has judged 
whether the priſoner has been innocent or 
guilty—the Judge is to pronounce (NOT 
HIS OWN capricious opinion —but) the 
ſentence of condemnation, or the acquit- 
tal, dictated by ——the known laws of 
the land, 


Dio not Lord Mansfield keep Bingley, 
(a printer ——) above two years a pri- 
ſoner in the King's Bench without any 
trial, or ſentence? did not Bingley's for- 
titude, perſeverance, and public ſpirit, 
at laſt triumph over the Lord Chief Juſ- 


tice 
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tice of the King's Bench——and' his ma- 
jeſty's attorney general? he wis con- 
fined, in hope of driving him to accuſe him- 
ſelf, by anſwering inte rrogatories - but by 
his determined reſolution and generous 
zeal for freedom, he roſe ſuperior to his 
dignified oppreſſor, who was glad to ſet 
him at liberty, when he found it in vain 
to attempt the farther deprivation of his 
rights. In his perſon, the conſtitution 
has been daringly violated—and yet, to 
this day, the violater has efcaped with 
impunity, the PAGER due 0 his 
erime! [02-871 D174 = 


Tue late Houſe of Commons, too, did 
lawleſs acts — Which would have diſ- 
graced the Divan of Turkey. They for- 
cibly choaked up the ſtream of juſtice. 
They tore out à judicial record. They 
aſurped the powers of a court of cri- 
minal juſtice. They aſſumed the com- 
plicated offices, of informers accuſers 
= 1c If e eee A 
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AFTER having taken a retroſpect of 
the infamous venality, and bare-faced 
corruption of the laſt Parliament, if we 
reflect on the prophecy of the immortal 
Monteſquieu, in his ſpirit of laws—we 
cannot avoid thinking the freedom 
and of courſe the ſplendour of England 
near their cloſe. On the authority of 
that great man we may be aſſured, that 
whenever our liberties expire, the laſtre 
of our Empire muſt fade. 

Isar infert the paragraph which 
precedes the Prophet ſhew ow 
the author introduces 491 1 
"Rt Wiiddven ſhall read the kdrmirabte 
e treatiſe. of Tacitus on the manners of 
* the Germans, will find that it is from 
“ them, the Engliſh have borrowed/the 
« idea of their political government, 
This beautiful ſyften” (Gov knows how 
ſhort a time it may remain beautiful!) 
© was invented firſt in the Wocds. 
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* As all human things have an end, the 
4 ſtate we are ſpeaking of, will loſe it's 
& liberty, will periſh.” Obſerve how 
Monteſquieu pointedly marks his opinion, 
that this Nation cannot poſſibly outlive 
it's liberty——he makes our © fate,“ 
“ periſh” —as it's certain conſequence— 
on the expiration of freedom——how 
watchful ought this to make us, to 
guard the avenues which lead to the vi- 
tal ſource of our ſtrength—ſplendour— 
| happineſs! 


* Have not Rome, Sparta, and Car. 
ce thage, periſhed? IT WILL PERIBH 
e when the LEGISLATIVE Power 
ce SHALL BE MORE CORRUPT 
* THAN THE EXECUTIVE.” * 


May we not, with Young—ſay—— 
As if an Angel ſpoke” we © hear 
the ſolemn ſound Y'— 25 


* Sec vol. 1. Book. 11. Chap 6. 


Has 
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Has not the legiſlative Power ſhewn 
more corruption than the executive? Who 
can doubt it? Reflect on the bills of laſt 
ſpring- review the proceedings of the 
Commons againſt Woodfall — recollect 
their refuſal to hear Boſton in it's de- 


fence, remember their denial of leave 


for General Murray's being examined at 
their bar, relative to the propriety of the 
Quebec Bill. It is abſurd to enumerate 
their offences the catalogue would 
croud a folio! 


Men of the moſt profligate characters 
have been ennobled—and virtue is no 
longer a recommendation to office. 
BISHOPS --- have not been aſhamed to 
VOTE FOR POPERY—and PLEAD 
FOR BLOOD .- 


Public and private - 


principles of integrity and virtue, are 
ridiculed, and ſcouted out of company 
—and male and female loſs of honour 
and chaſtity, . no longer exclude from 


polite circles, the favourites of fortune, 
the ſons of corruption. 
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AnD are theſe no ſymptoms of decay? 
Are no means to be attempted to abate 
their virulence ?—=Ought we to repoſe 
confidence in the aſſurance of intereſted 
Quacks—who wiſh to conceal from us, 
our fituation — expecting dignities and 
fortunes by our death? — Are we to 


apprehend no danger of diffolution—t:// 
the Phyſician's Art is vain ? 


LzerT us inſtantly arouſe, then — to a 
juſt ſenſe of the impending danger -— 
and let us try at leaf? if we cannot pro- 
long the life of freedom, by ſtrengthen- 
ing the conſtitution in the moſt effica- 
cious manner, wiſdom and reſolution can 
ſuggeſt--while it has yet any remaining 
vigour left, to ſecond our glorious efforts. 
Let not poſterity be juſtified in venting 
imprecations on our memories — for hav- 
ing neglected the preſervation of thoſe 
liberties, which our anceſtors purchaſed 


with their blood. 


) 

I wis# that ſome pen more capable 
of convincing the judgment, and of 
reaching the heart, than mine can pre- 
tend to be — had executed the office, 
which I have only attempted to perform! 
— What taſk can be more meritorious — 


than to expoſe error, and confute falſe- 
hood ? 


I can urge in favour of this little 
work —that— whatever imperfections it 
may contain—it was written with an ho- 
neſt zeal, in the cauſe of truth and free- 
dom. No other motive has dictated one 
ſingle ſentence—and if I can be happy 
enough 'to find, that I have, in any de- 
gree afforded an antidote to Doctor 
Ines poiſon — my end will be com- 
pletely anſwered. | 


ER RAT A. 


13, line 20, for tw read ſo. 


23, n— 3 for friend read aduerate. 
9 


dele not. 


Manne 


27, — 11, dele apo/irephe in merchant's, 
28, — 2 & 1.3) dele apeſtrophe, as above. 
66, —— 22, for judges, read beſt judges. 
72, — 1, dele lia in parlialiament. 
78, — 22, for u read poſfeble. 
84, — 16, for dred read undreds, 

108, — - for there — their. 

118, — 18 Er Aer Terie's read Tories. 


. 
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